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Were you, ye fair, but cautious whom ye truſty 

Did you but think how ſeldom fuols are juſt, 

So many of your Sex would not in vain 3 

Of broken vows and faithleſs men complain, 

Of all the various wretches love has made, 

How few have been by men of ſenſe betray'd! 

Convinc'd by reaſon, they your power confeſs ; 

P eas'd io be happy, as you're pleas'd to bleſs; 

And conſcious of your worth, can never love you leſs, 
. Rowe, 
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THE PREFACE. 
4 — 8 53 
Tln. Editor of the following n Writs 
ten at the earneſt requeſt of a truly bene 
volent Lady, by the firſt Penitent who was re. 
ceived into the Magdalen Hoſpital, now — 
their appearance in print. 

They have many years been read with = 
ſure and entertainment by the circle of that 
lady's acquaintance, and by many of them 
thought worthy of the public eye. It is pre- 
ſumed their authenticity will not invalidate 
them in the opinion of that public, to whom 
they are now candidly fubmitted ; and it may 
at leaſt be preſumed, they will afford equal en- 
tertainment with the generality of the books of 


amuſement which. have lately been publiſhed ; 


at leaſt they will be found, on peruſal, to incul- 


greateſt diftreſs, it muſt be owned, affetcts us 


much more ſenſibly than that which Wwe know. 
to be fictitious: or, in the words of an a | 


periodical writer, 


O Our paſſions are, therefore; more frangly l [ 
” yi in proportion as we can more readily \ 
WAA "ce i 3 bis 1 


«1 


cate that neceſſary caution which the younger Pe 
part of the fair ſex confeſledly ſtand ſo much in 
need of, | 


The reality of a tale of woe, aid of the. 
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6 adopt the pains or pleaſure propoſed to our 
minds, by recogniſing them at once as our own, 
& or confidering them as naturally Mm to 
„ dur own ſtate of life. | 

+ & Thoſe parallel circumſtances, and kindred 
& images, to which we readily conform our 
& minds, are, above all other writings, to be 
“ found in narratives of the lives of parti- 
% cular perſons; and therefore no ſpecies of 
“ writing ſeems more worthy of cultivation, 
& ſince none can be more delightful or more 
„ uſeful; none can more certainly enchain the 
& heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more widely 
* diffuſe inſtruction to m_— diverſity of con- 
dition. b 

J have often,” fon he, ©. thought that 
« there has rarely paſſed a life, of which a judici- 
& ous and a faithful narrative would not be uſeful; 
„for not only every perſon has, in the mighty 
* maſs of the world, ſeen great numbers in, 
or poſſibly may be in, the ſame condition with 
'% themſelves, and to whom the miſtakes and 
cc miſcarriages, eſcapes and expedients, would 
&* be of immediate caution. or apparent uſe; but 
6 there is ſuch an uniformity in the ſtate of man, 
« if it be conſidered apart from adventitious 
« and ſeparable decorations and diſguiſes, that 
h. « there 


311 „ 


te there is ſcarce any poſſibility of good or ill 


* but is common to humankind. A great part 
© of the time of thoſe who are placed at the 
&© greateſt diſtance by fortune, or by temper, 
© muſt unavoidably paſs in the ſame manner; 
and though, when the claims of nature are ſa- 
„i tisfied, caprice, vanity, and accident, begin to 
“produce diſcriminations and peculiarities, yet 
the eye is not very heedful, or quick, which 
cannot diſcover the ſame cauſes ſtill terminat- 
© ing their influence in the ſame effects; though 
© ſometimes accelerated, ſometimes retarded, or 
* perplexed, by multiplied combinations. We 
„ are all prompted by the ſame motives, all de- 
6 ceived by the ſame fallacies, all animated by 


hope, obſtrufted by danger, entangled by de- 


* fire, and ſeduced by pleaſure,” 

The authentic narrative or hiſtory which is 
here ſubmitted to the public, is the hiſtory of 
one of thoſe unhappy women who would have 
continued virtuous and innocent, blameleſs and 
eaſy, but for the arts and inſinuations of one 


V whole rank and fortune furniſhed him with the 


means to corrupt and delude her, Let the libertine 


reflect a moment on the ſituation of that woman, 


who, being forſaken by her betrayer, is reduced to 
the neceſlity of turning proſtitute for bread ; and 
SET. judge 
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which it produces. 

It cannot be doubted that numbers have, ind 
do, follow this dreadful courſe of life, in the ſame 
manner ſhe herſelf experienced, with ſhame, 
horror, and regret; but where can they hope for 
refuge? © The world is not their friend, nor the 
world's law.” Their fighs, and tears, and 
groans, are criminal in the eye of their tyrants, 
the bully and the bawd; who fatten on their 
miſery, and threaten them with want or a gaol, 


if they ſhew the leaſt deſign of eſcaping from 


their bondage. 

She was the firſt who, by an immediate ap- 
plication, on the opening the humane, the lau- 
dable, the benevolent inſtitution of the Magda- 
len Hoſpital, convinced the world, that there 


needed only a place of refuge for ſuch a num- 
ber of unhappy and miſerable creatures, to impel 


them to an early application, before a long 
courſe of libertiniſm had taken ſuch intire hold 
of their minds, as to render every virtuous effort 
abortive. What pity it is, that ſo uſeful an in- 
ſtitution is not made more general, by larger do- 
nations, and moxe univerſally ſubſcribed to! 
But the novelty of the undertaking being at an 
end, it continues to diſpenſe its ſalutary effects 

under 


judge of the enormity of his guilt, by the evils 
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under its original limitations; but under thoſe 
limitations it has been, and continues to be, the 


means, under the bleſſing of the Almighty, of 
relieving great numbers of unhappy females 


from wretchedneſs, want and miſery, and of 
placing them once more in the world as uſeful 
members of ſociety. 

This would eventually have been ſeen in the 
hiſtory of the Magdalen before us, who, though 
the firſt received into its charitable foundation, 
is not the only inſtance that can be produced, of 
having afterwards roſe to an elevated rank in 
life; the particulars of which it is not permitted 
us to relate. | 

Let the youthful mind of both ſexes have 
ever in contemplation, 5 That we riſe in the 
„morning of youth, full of vigour and full of 
* expeCation; we ſet forward with ſpirit and 
„ hope, with gaiety and with diligence; and 
& travel on a while in the ſtraight road of piety 
&« towards the manſion of reſt. In a ſhort time 
« we remit our fervor, and endeavour to find 
“ {ome mitigation of our duty, and ſome more 
i eaſy means of obtaining the ſame end. 

* We then relax our vigour, and reſolve no 
longer to be terrified with crimes at a diſtance, 
but rely upon our own conſtancy, and venture 

6 to 
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to approach what we reſolve never to touch. 
We thus enter the bowers of eaſe, and repoſe 
in the ſhades of ſecurity, Here the heart 
ſoftens, and vigilance ſubſides. We are then 
willing. to enquire whether another advance 
cannot be made,. and whether we may not, at 
leaſt, turn our eyes upon the gardens of plea- 
ſure. We approach them with ſcruple and 
heſitation : we enter them, but enter timorous 
and trembling, and always hope to paſs 
through them without loſing the road of vir- 
tue, which we, for a while, keep in our ſight, 


and to which we purpoſe to return. But 


temptation ſucceeds temptation, and one com- 
pliance prepares us for another. We in time 
loſe the happineſs of innocence, and ſolace 
our diſquiet in ſenſual gratifications. By de- 
grees we let fall the remembrance of our ori- 
ginal intention, and quit the only adequate 
object of rational deſire. We entangle our- 


ſelves in vice, immerſe ourſelves in luxury, 


and rove through the labyrinths of inconſtan- 
cy till the darkneſs of old age begins to invade 
us, and diſeaſe and anxiety obſtruct our way. 
We then look back upon our lives with hor- 
ror, with ſorrow, with repentance; and wiſh, 


but too often vainly wiſh, that we had not 


© forſaken 


W 
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« forſaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they 
« who ſhall learn from fuch examples not to 
“ deſpair, but ſhall remember, like the penitent, 
the particulars of whoſe early life is here de- 
„ picted, that though the day is paſt, and 
& ſtrength is waſted, there yet remains one effort 
* to be made; that reformation is never hope- 
„% leſs, nor ſincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted; 
& that the wanderer may at length return after 
& every error; and that they who implore 
* ſtrength and courage from above, ſhall find 
& danger and difficulty give way before them. 
% Go then, my child, commit thyſelf to the care 
% of Omnipotence; and when the morning calls 
again to toil, begin anew thy Journey and 
4 thy life.” 

The lady who is the ſubjeRt of the following 
ſheets (for kind Providence has now raiſed her 
to an elevated rank in life) availed herſelf of 


this admirable leſſon; and though it will, from 


her own relation, appear, that ſhe paſſed ſome 
years a drudge of extortion, and the ſport. of 
drunkenneſs, ſometimes the property of. one 


man, and ſometimes the common prey of acci- 


dental lewdneſs; at one time tricked up for ſale 
by the miſtreſs of à brothel, at another begging 
in the ſtreets, to relieve from hunger and 

wretchedneſs 
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wretchedneſs herſelf and a beloved infant, with- 
out any reflections at night, but ſuch as guilt 
and terror impreſs upon ſuch wretched and un- 
happy creatures; yet if thoſe who paſs their 
days in plenty and ſecurity, could viſit for an- 
hour the diſmal receptacles to which the pro- 
ſtitute retires from her nocturnal excurſions, 


.and ſee the wretches that lie crowded together, 


mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with famine, 
nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with diſeaſe, 


it would not be eaſy for any degree of abhor- 


rence to harden them againſt compaſſion, or to 
repreſs the defire which they muſt immediately 
feel, and, like the patron of this once wretched 
female, attempt to reſcue ſuch of their fellow 
human creatures from a ſtate ſo miſerably 
dreadful. To reſtore them to peace and virtue, 
and render them not only happy in themſelves, 
but make them, as members, again uſeful to 
ſociety. | 


HO Tux N 
MAGDALE N. 


Series of Letters to a Lady. 
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LETTER I. 


| Maedalen Ho ital, 1763. 
Madam, F _ 


HE favour of a requeſt from you will ever ope- 
rate in the nature of a command to one who has 
been ſo highly honoured with confidence, with ſympa- 
thy, and with the moſt ſalutary advice, in the future 
conduct of a life reſcued from diſtreſs and infamy, by 
the favour of your kind recommendation to this happy 
place, and the further favour of your generous counte- 
nance ſince I was placed here. I therefore cheerfully 
comply with your requeſt, in relating the circumſtances 
of a life, which you were pleaſed to conſider as a Warn- 
ing to the younger part of my ſex. 

My father was a clergyman in the weſt of England. 
He ſerved two curacies and one living, all which toge- 
ther did not bring him in one hundred pounds per an- 
num; but entirely engroſſed his time, as he endeavoured 
to do his duty in each pariſh to the utmoſt of his 

er, which obliged him to be at the expence of 
eeping a horſe. This, with the — repairs 
neceſſary to his parſonage houſe, which was much de- 
cayed, and the ill ſtate of health wherewith my mother 
was aiflicted for many _ made his income but barely 


lutticient 
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ſufficient for himſelf and his family, though it was 


not large; for of many children my mother bore him, 
one elder ſiſter and myielf only lived to grow up-. 


When I was about fourteen years old, my mather 


died, which occafioned my ſiſter's return home. She 
had ſpent three years with an aunt, who was a milliner 
in a large town in the county of Devonſhire; but, by 


the loſs of my mother, became neceſſary to take care 


of my father's houſe, whoſe health declined ſo faſt, that 
nurſing him was her chief employ. 

In a little more than a year we loſt my father; a 
great misfortune to us both; but particularly to me, 
who was thus left to my own guidance and ſupport 
when I was but fifteen years of age. My appearance, 
indeed, was womanly. TI had been bred up in religious 
principles, but at that age they were not deeply ground- 
ed, nor ſo fixed as to ſtand againſt the temptations of 
the world, into which I was now thrown, 

My father's eftects, when fold, and all accounts ſet- 
tled, yielded us but a te pounds. My aunt was dead 
and we had no relation. who could aſſiſt us; but a lady 
in the neighbourhood, who had always proteſſed a great 
regard for my father, called upon us, when the firſt ago- 
| nies of our grief were over, ſo far as to be able to per- 
ceive the forlornneſs of our ſituation, ; 

My ſiſter applied to this lady. for her protection for 
me, for whom ſhe was mott unealy, being, as ſhe ſaid, 
able to provide for her own ſupport 3 but my youth and 
perſon, which, perhaps, ſhe beheld with too partial 
eyes, filled her with apprehenſions on my account, 

The lady affured us ſhe would do the utmoſt to ferve 
me; that if the had no tons, or if I was leſs handſome, 
ſhe would receive me into her own houſe z but that was 
now impoſhble; however, ſhe would enquire among 
her friends if ſhe could find any thing proper for me, 

and hoped to ſucceed before we were obliged to quit 
the houſe. | | 

This lady was as good as her word; and not being 
ſo much afraid for other peoples ſons as ſhe was for her 
own, ſhe prevailed with a lady of her acquaintance, 


who 8 
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who lived in the next county, to receive me as her wo- 
man. She had ſuffered me to aſſiſt im the dreſſing of her 
daughters ſeveral times, that I might be qualified for 
my place; and, at the time appointed, gave me a letter 
of recommendation, to ſecure ſtill a better reception. 
To take leave of my filter, was like loſing my only 
parent; for ſuch ſhe was to me, though not above five 
years older than myſelt, I think I could not have felt 
much deeper affliction for her death, our ſeparation ap- 
pearing to us not much leſs grievous. I was frighted 
at the thought of going among entire ſtrangers, and in- 
to a new employ; and my ſiſter's apprehenſions were 
ſuch as were but too well verified in the ſequel. She 
ſpent the laſt day we were together, in warning me 
againſt the temptations which would, 2 fall in 
my way, of which I remember the following words 
were part, for they made a ſtrong impreſſion, though | 
to little purpoſe; and the misfortunes into which I fell 
from diſregarding them, fixed them ſtronger in my 


3 
4 
% 


« My dear Emily,“ ſaid ſhe, © I cannot fear for 
«© your honeſty nor fincerity, though I have ſaid fo 
% much on thoſe ſubjects: your nature is ſuperior to 
« any offences of this kind; but my apprehenſions are 
« numerous in another reſpect. I will not attempt to 
c tell you you are not handſome; your own eyes, in | 
« ſuch particulars, gives you ſufficient evidence, and 
© we ſeldom doubt the truth: beſides, the leſs perſuad- 
© ed you are of this, the more you will be ready to hear 
© it. Such a perſon as yours, in your ſituation, will [ 
« attract many admirers; for while the one charms, | | 
*© the other will excite hopes which I would flatter my- l} 
« ſelf will be diſappointed; but I confeſs my appre- | 
„ henſions ariſe as much from the tenderneſs of your | 
« heart, as from the ſnares that will be laid in your 
« ay: if that does not betray you, all the reſt may 
1c be eaſily baffled? But what can 1 ſay that will ſtcel 
«« your heart with indifference ? Alas! it is above my 
«« power; He only who made it can correct it. To 
«« Him, my dear Emily, you muſt apply, and bear 
| | B 2 a &« conſtantly 


— 
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« conſtantly in mind, that your preſent and eternal 


cc happineſs on the proper regulation of your affections - 


cc ill ultimately depend.“ | 


Advice to this purpoſe ſhe repeated the whole day, 
with many tears and anxious prayers for my preſerva- 


tion. 


The next morning parted us, never to meet again 


with the ſame ſatis factory melancholy as that laſt inter · 

view appeared to us. | 0 13208 
You perceive, my dear Madam, that I have, in this 

firſt letter, confined myſelf to my departure from my 


filter, and the lady who had profeſſed ſo much friendſhip - 


for myſelf and family, as to take care of placing me 
in a comfortable ſtate, and of providing for my future 
ſupport by a reputable ſervitude. 25. 
I now beg leave, my deareſt Madam, to conclude my 
firſt letter, and to aſſure you, that I ſhall continue my 
narrative at every vacant opportunity; for no pleaſure 
to me is equal to that of convincing you, by a ready 
compliance with every requeſt of yours, that I am, 


Madam, 


Your grateful humble Servant, 
M. 8. 


: 
F 
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LETTER II. 


Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


MY firſt letter, my dear Madam, concluded with my 

departure from my deceaſed father's friend, with 

2 recommendation from her to Lady Markland, to 
whom ſhe had engaged me. DIG 4 
One day's journey brought me to that lady's houſe, as 

my new miſtreſs. I was immediately introduced into the 

arlour, where ſhe then was fitting, with Sir George, 

is r huſband, Mr. Markland, their fon, a young gen- 
tleman of twenty-five years of age, and another lady 

and gentleman, who were then with them on a viſit. 
My confuſion was ſo great, I was ſcarcely able to an- 
ſwer the queſtions ſhe put to me, or even to deliver the 
letter with which I was charged. While her ladyſhip 
was peruſing the epiſtle, my diſtreſs increaſed ; for the 
reſt of the company fixed their eyes ſo entirely upon me, | 
that I could find no place for my own, and began to | 
think the queſtions which had before diſtreſſed me, were | 

_ a great relief, in having attrafted my attention. I have a 
reaſon to believe the lady took compaſſion on me ; for : 
| the called me to her, aſked me how I had performed my | 
Journey, and ſuch fort of queſtions, in which ſhe ſeem- 
ed to have no other intention but to encourage me : then : 
turning to Lady Markland, ſaid, I ſee your Lady- 4 
« ſhip is not of a jealous diſpoſition.“ 1 

« No, indeed,” replied my lady, I am not; but | 
« if I was, it would be no reaſon why I ſhould” be 
te plagued with an ugly face about me; for Sir George 
«© muſt ſee handſome ones abroad, if I ſuffered none 
hut Hottentots to be about my perſon.” 

This ſhort dialogue increaſed my confuſion; and no 
words ever j more acceptable, than the orders 
Lady Markland gave to the ſervant who introduced 
me, to ſhew me to her houſekeeper, | 
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18 rut MAGDAL EN» 
This houſekeeper was one who had liveda great many 


hr in the family, and, as I afterwards found, was 


eld in great eſtimation. She underſtood all the neceſ- 
ſary parts of a houſekeeper's office, and none better than 
flattery ; which perhaps gave a great charm to her other 
qualifications ; for ſhe was not without her defects; 


though ſhe was an uſeful director in the kitchen, and 


an aſſiduous watch over the other ſervants; yet her firſt 
attachment was to her own intereſt, of which ſhe was 
never neglettul. She was no bigot to truth; and, in 
her lady's abſence, made herſelf amends for the flattery 
ſhe thought proper to beſtow on her before her face, 
falling as much ſhort of what ſhe deſerved at one time, 
as ſhe went beyond it another. Nor did ſhe excel more 
in chaſtity than in other virtues; tor ſhe had for ſome 
years been ſuſpected of an intrigue with Sir George's 
valet de-chambre; but being both thought excellent 
ſervants, it was winked at; though all the family were 
certain that it was well known to their maſter and lady, 
Indeed, being often preſent when they converſed freely, 
I found they made a jeſt of it; not from diſbelief, but 
from thinking it of little or no conſequence. 


This greatly ſhocked me at firſt; and the familiari- 


ties between theſe two lovers, who were my only com- 
1 at meals, and on evenings, were very diſtreſſing. 
owever, as they gave me reaſon to think my ablence 


would not be diſagreeable, I fat with them as little as 


I could. rags 
My lady was very good natured to all her ſervants, 


and to me among the reſt; though 1 had no hopes of 


becoming a favourite, when I ſaw, by her houſekeep- 
er's practice, how much ſhe loved flattery. She would 
often ſay, when I omitted an opportunity of imitating 
her, that I was dull; and ſometimes that ſhe tancied I 
could think nothing commendable in any one but my- 
jeff, but all this without any bitterneſs. - 

I ſeldum ſaw Sir George, but in his lady's preſence, 
He would often talk to me, and compliment me, calling 
me Lady Markland's Venus; and when I entered the 


room, would cry, here comes your Goddeſs, my dear z 


* 
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but all with ſo much mirth, and ſo little deſign, that 


in time I learnt not to mind it, and anſwered to the 
name of Venus as readily as to that of Emily. 
Mr, Markland was much leſs free, but more atten- 


tive. He treated me with much reſpect; fo that his 


mother would ſometimes tell him ſhe believed he thought 


I was a goddeſs in reality. He would anſwer, that a 


fine woman was much better ; that no fituation in life 
ſhould make a man fail in politeneis to one of the other 
ſex; and that really there was a modeſty in my appear- 


ance that was truly reſpectable. Theſe ſort of compli»: 
ments he would make me before his parents, and often. 


gave the converſation ſuch a turn, as afforded him op- 
portunities of applying others to me, by his eyes, 
which were unobſerved by every one elſe. He found 
excuſes to come into the houlekeeper's room, where he 
would rally her and her lover on their mutual pailion, 


taking occaſion, from it, to vent ſome libertine fenti- 
ments, wherein they were ſure to ſecond him; and 


ſometimes to behave with a tenderneſs and gallantry to 
me, which I ought with ſhame to ſay rather alarmed 
than offended me; ſo little was I the better for my 
ſiſter's good advice. | | : 

I was much ſurpriſed at a manner of life which I 
thought could be found only among the reprobate, 
whereas Sir George and my lady appeared univerſally 
reſpeted. She behaved with good humour to her ſer- 
vants, and he with humanity to his tenants ; that is, he 
did not require more of them than they could poſſibly 
pay; and choſe rather to turn them out of their farms, 
than ſupport them in gaol. In ſhort, they committed 
no vices, and had coultitutional good nature. Their 
characters might be well drawn by negatives; but as 
for poſitive virtues, they thought them unneceſſary: 
they would declare they never did any harm, and did 
all the good they could: a ſtrong allertion, and difficult 
to be made good by the beſt people; for as every action 
is an example to ſomebody, and has numerous conſe- 
quences, many that the actor eſteems innocent, will 
prove pernicious. Thus Sir George and my lady, by 
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winking at the intrigues of their ſervants, and ſpeaking: 
lightly of religion and virtue, baniſhed both from their 
family, and became not only anſwerable for their own 
faults, but for thole which their examples encouraged 
in their domeſtics, | 

My ſiſter was as much vexed with the account I ſent 
her of the family, as I was luryriled at what I related. 
She wrote me word, the wiſhed me in a worle place, if 
I had but a better example. She had been taken into a 
milliner's ſhop in the town where her aunt had lived, 
and where her good conduct had recommended her. 

I had not been a month at Sir George's, before Mr. 
Markland began to make real love to me. He took 
every opportunity of finding me alone, which my prac- 
tice of avoiding the houſekeeper's room rendered more 
eaſy. I was ſenſible of a new-born partiality for this 
gentleman; and not having forgot what my ſiſter had 
ſaid to me, reſolved to endure more of the houſekeep- 
er's company, that I might be Jeſs alone. This did 
not make much alteration; for Mr. Markland was too 
quick ſighted, not to know that intereſt had its due 
weight with the houſekeeper. He began therefore to 
make her preſents, which his behaviour to me explained 
the reaſon of; and ſhe, willing to deſerve his bounty, 
multiplied opportunities for his coming into her room 
and was continually, in his abſence, telling me of his 


paſſion for me, and of my good fortune, and how much 


it might turn cut to my advantage, without my under- 
ſtanding in what manner ſhe meant. I could compre- 
hend no other method of being benefitted by his love 
than marriage, every thing elſe to me appeared attend- 


ed with guilt and ruin. | 


I was now much at a loſs how to avoid Mr. Mark- 
land; and, what was worſe, my heart was ready to 
furniſh me with excuſes for not doing it. My religious 
principles grew weaker every day; piety was treated 
as enthuſiaim, ſtrictneſs of manners as folly ; for 
« our Maker was merciful, and deſigned to make us 
« happy, which we could only be by following our 
« pleaſures ; that our taſtes and paſſions were given * 
* | tor 
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64 for benefits, that we might receive happineſs from 
46 gratifying them.” _ RF 

y lady having found me ſeveral times reading in a 
religious book, at laſt ſnatched it out of my hand, and 
throwing it down, ſaid, „ the girl will turn her head. 
J never knew a puritanical ſervant, who did not 
6& turn out a whore or a thief. I want not to have my 
6 jewels ſtolen to feed methodiſt parſons, or my cloaths 
« pawned to furniſh out their weekly contributions. 
As I had never ſeen her ſo angry before, I began to 
think there maſt be ſome crime in religion which I did 
not know of to make it appear ſo offenſive. | 

The houſekeeper one day caught me at prayers. This 
was told in the room as a moſt ridiculous circumſtance 
and much laughter enſued. She aſked me if I was pray- 
ing for a huſband, Mr. Markland called me his fair 
faint; told me I miſtook the matter; for I was made 
not to pray, but to be prayed to. 

To find religion the object both of ſerious cen- 
ſure, and of ridicule, made me think there was ſome- 
thing very uncommon in it, and that, in having it, I 
was certainly guilty of a great peculiarity. My religion 
was rather founded on habit than reaſon. I had been 
told auhat I ſhould do; but my father's continual oc- 
cupation abroad had prevented his teaching me why I. 
ſhould do ſo. Thus I was unprovided with reaſons for 
my practice: and Mr. Markland, whoſe underſtanding 
furniſhed him, almoſt at one view, with all that coul 
be ſaid on every ſubject, was diligent in removing what 
he called the prejudices of education. 

Every frailty that had been committed by any perſon 

| who profeſſed ſome regard for religion, if it had come 
to their knowledge, was repeated by them with tri- 
umph. But I was not weak enough to think this availed 
them much; for I had never been taught to believe 
that any common degree of piety would always conquer 
natural diſpoſition, or- be a certain defence againſt the 
temptations of the world; nor that the moſt religious 
. were infallible! While they were mortal they mult be 
frail; and none pays ſo great a compliment to religion, 
i ' as 
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as thoſe who imagine every one who profeſſes it muſt, 
or ſhould be, a ſaint ; but often wide is the profeſſion 
from the practice. n | 
In this manner we went on for near half a year that 
we continued in the country. Mr. Markland grew more 
aſſiduous, and more open in his courtſhip, and I liſten- 
ed to it every day with more pleaſure and fewer fears. 
Nor did my companions ſuffer his cauſe to loſe 
in his abſence; they continually contrived to leave us 
alone together, when he would laviſh all the vows and 
oaths that ever lover broke with ſuch tender opportu- 
nity, that I ſometimes wondered how, with a heart fo 
filled with frailty, I had reſiſted ; but principle ſtill got 
the better of my paſſion, though it was riſen to the ut- 
moſt exceſs of tenderneſs. But this principle, notwith- 
ſtanding it was ſo carefully planted by the beſt of fa- 
thers, and ſo frequently brought to my remembrance 
by the kindeſt of ſiſters, was not in the end ſufficient 
to guard me from the too fatal effects of ſuch free con- 
verſation, countenanced by people in ſo ſuperior a line 
of life, with the additional temptation of the conſtant 
ſolicitations of Mr. Markland. Were people of con- 
dition to obſerve equal caution that is in every depart- 
ment obſerved in your houſe, my good lady, reſpecting 
their ſervants, I am perſuaded there would not prove 
ſo many unhappy inftances of female frailty. I have 
the honour to be, | 
My dear Madam, 


Your obliged humble Servant, 
| M. 8. 
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LETTER 111, 
Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


JT was, my dear Madam, very unſortunate for me, 

that, in the predicament my laſt letter deſcribed 
my ſituation at Lady Markland's, I had no friend, no 
6her to adviſe with, Young and fooliſh as I was, ngt 
to attend to the evil conſequences of admitting the free- 
dom of Mr. Markland's addreſſes, whoſe fituation in 
life, ſo much elevated above my humble ſphere, might 
have given a perſon of leſs confideration than myſelf a 
neceſſary caution. But Mr. Markland was too well 
acquainted with the human paſſions, and I too little 
with the arts of concealment, for him to remain igno- 
rant of tlie ſtate of my heart; and had he not perceived 
it, his faithful aſſiſtants would have informed him of it; 
for they would, in their diſcourſe, wind me in ſuch a 
manner, that ſometimes my bluſhes, and ſometimes 
my fears, explained it more fully than words could have 
done, On the knowledge of my weakneſs Mr. Mark- 
land built his hopes of ſucceſs. He often wondered at 
my reſiſtance, but for ever expected it to fail, I ſome- 
times had nothing but tears to anſwer to his tenderelt 

rofeſſions. I wept for ſhame at liſtening to them, and 

for grief at thinking it neceſſary to rejett them. 
When we were in Londen, Mr. Markland had ſt ill 
more opportunities of ſeeing me. Sir George and my 
lady were always abroad, or engaged with company. 
They ſeldom inquired after their ſon, thinking it the 
duty of polite parents to ſuffer him to take his own way; 
or if they happened to atk any queſtions, the ſervants 
Knew what to anſwer, Thus almoſt all his time was 
ſpent with me, While I was buſy in attending my 
lady at her toilette, he made his neceſſary viſits, that 
the reſt of the day might be his own. 

I confels I was not always deſirous of avoiding him; 


* 


but it I had, T could not eaſily have contrived it; for 
wt” | every 
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every ſervant was bought to his intereſt. I deſired 
the houſe-maid, who had leiſure in the afternoons, to 
come and work with me, thinking thereby either to 

revent his coming, or at leaſt to put ſome reſtraint on 
Fs addreſſes ; but he no ſooner entered than ſhe retired; 
and I found, upon queſtioning her, that every ſervant 
had felt his bounty, either to procure their ſecrecy, or 
their aſſiſtance, 

Senſible of my own weakneſs, and how far every one 
was combined for my deſtruction, I had ftill virtue 
enough left to wiſh that I could find ſome refuge againſt 
mylelf; but could ſee none, unleſs I could attain it 
of my lady. Filled with this thought, I determined to 
apply to her for advice and aſſiſtance, acknowledging 
my own exceſs of paſſion, and giving her as little rea- 
ſon as poſſible to be angry with her ſon. 

I waited with impatience for a ſummons to attend my 
lady at her toilette, and took no ſmall pains to keep up 
my reſolution, which, perhaps, I had never been able 
to form, had not Mr, Markland been obliged that 
morning to go abroad with his father. 

The time at length came; but, to my great diſap- 
pointment, I was followed in by a country neighbour 
of her ladyſhip's, who immediately defired to ſpeak 
with her alone. : 

I was accordingly diſmiſſed, and not recalled till 
the arrival of more company, upon whoſe appearance 
the firſt lady took her leave. My purpoſe was equally 
diſappointed, four viſitors had taken the place of one. 

One of the ladies obſerved, that ſhe who was gone 
away looked very melancholy. “ Had you been miſ- 
ce treſs to the king, or his prime miniſter, added ſhe, 
& T ſhould have thought you had juſt refuſed a petition. 

«© The moſt ridiculous woman,” faid my lady, 
& ſurely that ever was born. What do you think is 
tc the tubject of her affliction?“ Here her ladyſhip 
laughed fo violently, that the could not immediately 
anſwer their inquiries, though they all expreſſed great 
curioſity to know what it was. 
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c Would you believe, continued Lady Markland, 


ce that all the exceſs of grief you ſee painted on the poor 


«© woman's countenance, proceeds from having diſco- 
ce yered that her ſon, a young man of about three and 
„twenty, keeps a miſtreſs? and ſhe came to communi- 
« cate her ſorrows to me, hoping that from my friend- 


&« ſhip ſhe ſhould receive ſome compaſſion. Here they 


all joined in ſuch peals of laughter, as Comus's crew 
can ſcarcely equal. ] 

« And pray,” aſked one of the ladies, “ what con- 
5 ſolation did your Jadyſhip give her?“ „“ Confola- 
« tion!” replied my lady. “I aſked the woman if ſhe 
expected her ſon to be a Joſeph. That no man of ſpi- 
« rit was without intrigues. It was a male privi- 
lege. | 
Is this the perſon, ſaid I to myſelf, to whom I meant 
to apply for refuge againſt her ſon's gallantry, and my 
own paſſion ? | 

46 A male privilege, indeed, anſwered one of the 
ladies. “ We may ſee the men not only made laws, 
« but cuſtoms. They have carved themſelves out pret- 
« ty lives. They the primroſe path of dalliance tread, 
«« while they would confine us to the thorny way.“ 


«© Do not be ſo ſevere _ them, ſaid another. 


«« You forget that if none of our ſex were in the path, 
« jt would not appear ſo flowry. They cannot ex- 
c clude us.” 

« That,” interrupted my lady, “ is an advantage to 
« women of an inferior rank; but people of faſhion 
«© cannot well make uſe of it. If Spencer's Sir Cali- 
& Jore had been a real character, and the blorant beatt, 


« Slander, in fact killed, the caſe might have been dif- | 


c ferent.?? 
If it is not killed,“ interrupted another lady, “ it 


ec has bark ed ſo long that nobody regards it; for really 


women now are under almoſt as few reſtraints as the 
« men. But pray what is the woman this very unfor- 
« tunate lady's ſon has pitched upon? Perhaps ſome- 


% body. very expenſive, and that may have its incon- 


„ veniences. 
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No,“ replied Lady Markland; “ the young man 
© has been humble enough; he has contented himſclf 
« with one of mamma's maids.“ Here again the ladies 
were highly entertained; but one of them obſerved, 
that 4 the thought the lowneſs of his taſle might be 
„ mortifying to an affectionate parent: there was a 
« want of ſpirit and proper pride in it.“ 5 
In this manner the converſation continued till the ar- 
rival of two gentlemen. My office being ended, I 
withdrew. | | 
I heard with ſurpriſe fo many women of character, 


- who were ſo much my ſuperiors in age and experience, 
and conſequently I thought in wiidom, treat that as a 


privilege which I had looked upon as the greateſt miſ- 
tortune that could befall me, and againſt which I want- 
ed a defence that I might better rely upon than my 
own reſolution. What Mr. Markland had ſaid to me 


upon that ſubject, had leſs power over my judgment, 


than my affection gave him over my heart. His argu- 
ments came from a ſuſpected quarter; his intereſt was 
viſible, and therefore they had leis weight; but when 
ladies, who had no ſuch inducements, confirmed his 
doctrine, how could I avoid ſuſpecting my felt of thoſe 
ill- grounded prejudices of which he had ſo often accuſed 
me? My heart took advantage of this opportunity, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of ſuch ſtrong authorities, filen- 
ced my reaſon and my principles. 15 

Full of theſe thoughts, I returned to my chamber, 
where I found Mr. Markland waiting for me. He re- 
ceived me with a tranſport beyond what ſo ſhort a ſepa- 
ration could make me expect. The joy fo viſible in his 
countenance communicated itſelf to my heart; and I, 
who two hours before wanted to find a means of avoid- 
ing him for ever, was charmed at ſeeing him again. 
He told me, that, no longer able to live without me, 
he had left his father at a chocolate houſe, and return- 
ed home withthe utmoſt impatience ! Fatal impatience |! 

We had now been in London above four months, I 
had continued correſponding with my ſiſter, though not 
daring to communicate the thoughts that were -upper- 

| m 
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moſt in my mind. My ſtyle grew ſo conſtrained, and 
my letters ſo ſhort, that ſhe took notice of it, and, more 
grieved than offended, expreſſed fears for my health, 
pron ac ans to ſome defect in that the alteration* in m 
manner; for it wore the appearance of melancholy ; 


but, if ſhame for the weakneſs I felt in my heart made 


writing to her ſo difficult to me, it is not ſtrange if, 
when guilt took its place, I was no longer able to write 
at all. I feared her advice, which was now the ſevereſt 
reproach to me; looked on myſelf as unworthy to ad- 
dreſs her, ſo much did I reverence a conduct which I 
had not been able to imitate. From this time my cor- 
reſpondence ceaſed, as it had ſlackened ſo much before. 
She did not immediately obſerve it; but when a letter 
of hers had remained above a month unanſwered, I re- 
ceived another from her, filled with the kindeſt anxiety, 
and moſt alarming apprehenſions. 

They did not appear without foundation; for my 
health was now impaired 3 I grew pale and thin; my 
chearfulneſs was changed into tears, and ſelf reproaches ; 
for the little colour I retained, I was obliged to my 
bluſhes, which every eye that gazed on me raiſed in 
my cheeks. . 

My lady and Sir George obſerved the change, and 
very obligingly inquired into the nature of my com- 
plaints. I could by no means anſwer them with ſince- 
rity, but invented ſuch diſorders as I thought they could 
not diſapprove. In this ſituation I continued ſome time, 
and it was impoſſible to deſcribe the anguiſh of my ming. 
You, my good Madam, whoſe ſympathetic feelings 
are called forth on every occaſion, will excuſe me dwell- 
ing longer on a ſubject which now gives me pain in the 
recoilettion. I therefore beg leave to conclude myſelfs- 
Madam, | 1 
Your faithful humble Servant, 


M. 8. 
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LETTER IV. 


Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


HE ſtate of my mind at the period I had brought 
my unfortunate life to, in the laſt letter I had the 
honour to addreſs to you, Madam, was ſuch as I could 
with difficulty deſcribe, and ſuch as only the compaſ- 
Gonate can feel. A ſtate of fluctuation betwixt good 
and evil, to a delicate and ſuſceptible mind, is of all 
ſtates that of a pitiable one. You, my dear Madam, 
will gueſs at my feelings, when the kind letter I had 
mentioned receiving from my ſiſter having remained 
unanſwered, was followed by another, which informed 
me ſhe was coming to town; that the milliner with 
whom ſhe now was, had a daughter then grown capa- 
ble of managing the buſineſs, and therefore ſhe had got 
from her a recommendation to one of the {ame trade in 
London; and as ſoon as the terms were ſettled, ſhe 
ſhould come there with great ſatisfaction, as it would 
bring her near me, | | 

This news filled me with diſtreſs. How could I, 
who was not able to take courage to write toher, bear her 
fight, who would fo circumſtantially examine me about 
every particular of my ſituation and conduct, and whoſe 
eyes would no leſs exactly obferve my perſon, which I 
had reaſon to believe would ſoon appear as viſibly al- 
tered as my face ? 

I could not conceal my uneaſineſs from Mr. Mark- 
land, who was both the cauſe and conſolation of all my 
ſuffermgs. He told me, it only confirmed him in a 
purpoſe which he intended to propoſe to me, which 
was to place me in a houſe where I might live free from 
the continual apprehenſions I now was in, and enjoy the 
eaſe and affluence I lo well deſerved : that it was but 
reaſonable that ſhe who poſſeſſed his whole heart, ſhould 
at leaſt ſhare his fortune. To ſee me ſo ſettled would 
render him very happy, as he could then enjoy my con- 

| | verſation 
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verſation without reſtraint or interruption z and he flat- 
tered himſelf, that he ſhould ſee leſs melancholy mixed 
with my love and tenderneſs, which was now an abate- 
ment to my felicity. He added, that he had conſdered 


of the impoſſibility of my attending his mother into the 


country, fince a tew months mult affect my ſhape fo as 
to render it apparent to her, and therefore he had in- 
tended to defire me to find {ome excule tor giving her 
notice that I ſhould leave her before the true cauſe 
ſhonld be perceived; and he was glad that while he 


was gratitying himſelf in withdrawing from a ftate of 


ſervitude the woman who in all eyes, but thoſe of the 
prieſt's, mult be looked upon as his wife, (for as ſuch 
he thould ever efteem me in the tendereſt ſenſe,) he 
ſhould remove me from a ſiſter whoſe prejudices might 
be the occaſion of much trouble to me. 

This propoſal was, indeed, a great relief to my. ſpi- 
rits. I longed to be removed from the eyes I feared, 
but could find no good excuſe for leaving my lady. 
However, as the beſt I could invent, I took the firſt 
opportunity of informing her, that a relation in the 
country, whom I durſt not diſoblige, inſiſted upon my 
coming to live with her. 

Lady Markland ſuſpected the truth of what I ſaid, 
and told me ſhe wiſhed it was not another kind of invi- 
tation that carried me away. * But, girl, added ſhe, 
depend upon this, all your beauty will not keep one 
6 Jover, though it may gain you a thouſand. After a 
«« ſhort poſſeſſion, a woman not half ſo handſome will 


e appear preferable, and you will be left on the com- 
on” 


Though I had no reaſon to ſuppoſe her ladyſhip in- 


ſpired with any ſpirit but that of experience, I could 
not help being ſhocked at ſo dreadful a propheſy 
Scarcely capable of anſwering her, and utterly un- 


able to inſiſt on the lie I had made, I, with much dif- 


ficulty, and with tears ſtarting from my eyes, (aid I 
hoped my behaviour had not given her ladyſhip grounds 
for ſuch ſuſpicion, BOTS | 
C3 No, 
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No, no, replied my lady; “ I have no fault to find 
& with your conduct; you ſeem mighty ſober, and 
« modeſt; but I never in my lite knew a very demure 
« girl come to any good.” : | 
I was glad to come off with ſo general a refle&ion ; 
for I was not without my apprehenſions, from what 
ſhe had ſaid, that ſhe ſuſpected part of the truth. As 
for the fears ſhe had excited, as toon as I had told them 
to Mr. Markland, he diſpelled them all, by the kind- 
eſt aſſurances of conſtancy and unalterable love; pro- 
feſſions which, contrary to all experience, will, I fancy, 
be believed while love and folly exiſts. | 
Lady Markland having ſoon got another ſervant re- 
commended to her, I obtained libeity to depart before 
my ſiſter came to town, and was guarded by Mr. Mark- 
land's ſervant to my new houle, which was very pretty, 
and furniſhed in the neateſt manner imaginable, though 
not expenſive. Mr. Markland was there to receive 
me, and was delighted with ſeeing me ſo well pleaſed, 
and with. perceiving it was ſo much beyond my expec- 
tat ion; for vauity had not yet found its way into my 
heart, love too entirely filled it all. 5 
I was deſirous of putting my lover to as little expence 
as poſſible, therefore took but one tervant, and endea- 
voured, by the regularity of my management, to periuade 
the neighbom hood that I was his wife, but obliged to 
conceal that circumſtance during Sir George's life. 
This opinion Mr, Markland gave all the colour to that 
he conveniently could, and, indeed, might ſafely do 
ſo: for whatever comfort my inexperience might draw 
trom it, thinking 1 thereby avoided ſlander, he muſt 
well know that ſuch indulgencies to women in my ſitua- 
tion are ſo common, that they find credit with none but 
the very loweſt people: and that, inſtead of making a 
miſtreſs paſs for a wife, they often occaſion one who is 
really a wife to paſs for a miſtrels, 1 A 
Sir George and Lady Markland did not ſtay long in 
town after I left them: their ſon excuſed himſelf from 
going into the country with them, and by various pre- 


tences prolonged his ſtay. 


He 
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He was now always with me, and always equally a_ 
ver. His tenderneſs continued unabated; though my 
frequent indiſpoſitions caſt a languor over my counte- 
nance, and deadened my complexion. Whenever L 
was tolerably well, he carried me to the places of pu- 
blic diverſion moſt frequented during the ſummer ſea- 
ſon; they were entirely new to me. His converſation 
would have rendered any place plealing. It is not 
ſtrange then that I was delighted with places ſo calcu - 
lated to entertain. He thought the ſatisfaction I Thew- 
ed in them a ſufficient reward for the trouble of attend- 
ing me; for he had been ſo long accuſtomed to them, 
that they had in a great meaſure Joſt their charms to 
him. | 

Mr. Markland was extremely pleaſed to fee me at- 


tract the notice of the company, and would with parti- 


cular ſatisfaction make me oblerve the admiration that 
was paid, which was entirely overlooked by me, fo 
wholly was my attention fixed on him. At firſt I was 
pleated with being admired, as I thought the approba- 
tion of others might recommend me the more to him; 
but at laſt I liked it for its own ſake. Vanity, which 
had ſo long worked unſeen in my heart, began to grow 
perceptible ; and the pleaſure of being admired made 
the greateſt charm of a public place. 

Mr. Markland was ſometimes obliged to go down to 
his father for about a week; but ſhort retirement urges 
ſweer return. He always left me with regret, and re- 
turned with impatience. Theſe little abſences were 
great afflictions to me; for having been ſo Jong habi- 


tuated to his company, 1 knew not how to live a Cay 


without him; a week was an age; and I became almoſt. 
as inſenſible as a ſtatue till again cheered by his preſence. 
I every moment regretted the loſs of him; and ſometimes, 
I conteſs, lamented that I was deprived of admiration; . 
for when he was away, I never went abroad, unleſs 
ſome family buſineſs carried me; ſp that I not only loſt, 
the pleaſure of my heart, but the delight of my vanity. 

Towards the end of autumn, during one of thoſe, 
ſhort excurſions I walked out to make tome ſmall pur- 


chaies. 
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chaſes. In my way I went through a fireet which T had 
not been in before, and going by a milliner's ſhop, I 


ſtept in for ſome little thing I wanted, when the firſt 


erſon who offered to ſerve me happened to be my ſiſter. 

e were both ſo affected, that we became motionleſs 
for ſome time, My ſiſter recovering herſelf the ſooneſt, 
ran to me to embrace me, when, caſting down her eyes, 
ſhe perceived the alteration in my ſhape, and, inſtead of 
coming up to me, ſunk down in a chair, where a flood 
of tears relieved her. 

I ſtood in no leſs want of relief, but could find none. 
I was almoſt ſuffocated with the ſtruggle in my breaft, 
between the various paſſions that affected me. My 
ſiſter ſeeing the condition I was in, cried out, „Oh! 
« my poor Emily!“ and leading me into a parlour 
behind the ſhop, called for ſome hartſnorn; and when 
ſhe had brought me to myſelf, <« Oh, my child!“ ſaid 
ſhe, * what can I ſay to you? how can I bear to ſee 
& you in the condition you are in? and yet how dare 1 
« ſay what I would, when I fear that even the ſight of 
& me may have done your conſtitution irreparable miſ- 
« chief? I would not increaſe the thock I have given 
« you; and yet can I with any degree of propriety [ee 
& you again? The account I received at Lady Mark- 
« Jand's door, when I went with the utmoſt tencernels, 
ct and anxious impatience, to enquire after you, is but 
ct too well confirmed. Oh, thou fallen angel! how 
& can my fond heart ſupport the ſight of thee, thus in- 
& volved both in preſent and future miſery !” 

I could anſwer only with my tears. I threw myſelf 
on my knees, and catching hold of hers, my ſtreaming 
eyes begged tor pardon: but my words could find no 
utterance, till at laſt I got power enough juſt to ſay, 
« Forgive me, my deareſt ſiſter! My parent! beſt of 


« friends! forgive me!“ 


% My deareſt fiſter,”” ſays ſhe, © aſk not forgiveneſs 
« of me; aſk it of Him whom you have moſt offended, 
« and who rot only can pardon the paſt, but preſerve 
„you from all future crimes.” 
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My fer thus continued her exhortations for ſome 
time, till ſhe aſked me if I would quit the way of life 
wherein I was then engaged, and never ſee the man 
again who had led me into a ſtate of ruin and deſtruction 
promiſing, that if I conſented to this, ſhe would take 
all poſſible care of me, and provide me with every con- 
venience : for though ſhe was then going to be married 
to a young man, who was a very advantageous match 
for her, and whom ſhe ſincerely loved, yet, if he, diſap- 
proving of her conduct in this particular, ſhould at- 
tempt to reſtrain it, ſhe would for ever torego all her 
expectations, and ſhould think herſelf greatly rewarded 
by ſaving me from eternal ruin. 

What could I ſay, when I could not reſolve. to ac- 
cept of ſo kind, ſo generous an offer? I begged her 
not to oppreſs me with her goodneſs, that I was not 
deſerving of her care, and would never ſuffer her affec- 
tions for me to prevent her happy eſtabliſhment z wiſhed 
heaven might ſhower down all its bleſſings on her; but 
that, as for myſelf, the die was caſt; I was too far 
gone to retreat. She again preſſed her offers. I told 
her I could not deprive the child I went with of a pa- 
rent: nor was it poſſible to forſake a man whole whole 
happineſs was centered in me, and who deſerved every 
thing from me, having no aim but to promote my 
felicity. | 

When my ſiſter found me unalterable in this reſpect, 
then (aid ſne, My dear Emily, I will not urge what 
«© I might properly ſay, becauſe I fear for your health. 
« I will not now endeavour at what I ſee For paſſions 
« would render ineffectual to any purpoſe but that of 
© making you uneaſy, when eaſe of mind would be moſt 
« neceſſary for your recovery. I can only pray that 
your life may be ſpared till you are fitter for another 
« world, and that He alone who can turn the heart, will 
de take compaſſion on yours; but it is impoſſible for 
« me to ſee you any more, It would only be increaſ- 
„ ing my wretchedneſs, and creating yours. The 

thought of the ſituation you are in will imbitter my 
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« moſt proſperous days, but it is my duty not to ſuffer 
« it to diſgrace them.“ 

I cried out in an agony, which no words can expreſs, 
4% My deareſt ſiſter ! do not hate me, do not deſpite me. 
« Your hatred or contempt would break my heart. 
«© No, my deareſt Emily, replied my lifter, * be aſ- 
& ſured I can never hate or deſpiſe you. I ſhall pity, 
« grieve and pray for you; but, with all your faults, 
& muſt love you; love you with a tenderneſs none but 
« a parent can know; for ſuch I have always felt for 
& you; and whenever you will love yourſelf as truly as 
4 J love you, ſhall with joy receive you, forget the paſt, 
© hope for the future, endeavour to relieve your griefs, 
« and confirm your happineſs.” | 

With many tears and embraces we parted with each 
other. A chair was called, for I was not able to walk, 
my body felt the effects fo ſtrongly of the agitation of 
my mind; for, in my way home, every tender, every en- 
diearing advice ſhe had formerly given me; the affec- 
tionate letters I had received from time to time from 
her; the negle&, not to ſay unkindneſs, with which I 
had treated her, during the latter part of my continu- 
ance with Lady Markland, crowded on my memory, 
and it was with difficulty I could ſupport myſelf home. 
It is at this period of my life that I feel the force of 
your intimation, my good lady, that my unfortunate 
fall might prove a watning to many young and inexpe- 
rienced females z and that it may prove ſo, is the ſincere 


wiſh and prayer of, Madam, 
Your very humble Servant, 
5 = 
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LETTER v. | 
Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


I REPEAT the obſervations I made in my laſt letter; 

I had the pleaſure of writing to you, Madam, that 
J never was ſo ſenſible of the ſacrifice I had made Mr. 
Markland, as when I returned home, and reflected how 
true, how amiable a friend I had given up for him, 
When I conſidered my ſiſter's whole conduct, how little 
did I appear in my own eyes I do not know how I 
could have ſupported the view of my own meanneſs, 


had not Mr. Markland arrived in town, and reſtored 


me to my vanity ; as nothing but vanity could preſerve 
me from my own contempt ; for I think I may proper- 
ly give it that name, to an opinion that ſucceeds what 
we deſerve. 

A young woman called at my door to enquire aft 
my health for two or three days ſucceſſively after this 
interview with my ſiſter, whom I judged was ſent by her 
in kind anxiety, leaſt the great flutter of my ſpirits 
ſhould have impaired my conſtitution, After that I 
heard nothing of her, nordurſt I make any enquiries at 
that time. | n | | 

No change happened in my way of life till I was 
brought to bed of a very fine boy; nor did this make 


any alteration, but my temporary illneſs, and the ad- 


dition of this lovely child to our * wilſch was an 
increaſe of happineſs. Our fondneſs for it was equal ; 


and, inſtead of our affections being leſſened by having a 


third to ſhare it with us, each ſeemed to look upon the 
other's being parent to this little darling as a new 
pledge, which cauſed, if poſſible, an increaſe of fond- 


neſs. 


The winter altered, not leſſened, our attendance on 
public amuſements; but we were obliged to go in a 
more private manner, as there was a great chance of 


metzing with ſome of Mr, Markland's graver acquaint- 


ances, 


* 
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ance. This caution, if I had not been loſt to ſhame, 


muſt have ſhocked me; but the violence of my paſſion, 


the extreme tenderneſs of Mr. Markland's behaviour, 
and the care he took to furniſh me with books, that I 
ſhould in his abſence keep alive my infatuation, made 


me 1egardleſs of every _ elſe ; and no one was ever 


diſpoſed to ſay more cordially from her heart, 
Fame, wealth, and honour, what are ye to love ? 


A ſecond year paſſed away in the ſame madneſs of the 
mind; but at the beginning of the third I thought I 


perceived an alteration in Mr. Markland. He endea- 


voured to appear the ſame; but the tenderneſs of his 
behaviour, inſtead of being the free emanation of his 
heart, ſeemed forced and conſtrained, The impedi- 
ments to his coming to me were multiplied, 

One would have thought that people were now mak- 


ing themſelves reparation for having loſt much of his 


company, and were determined to engroſs him intirely, 
Even his child grew leſs dear to him, though more en- 
gaging every day. 

At firſt I endured this change with filence ; and I 
believe nothing could have prevented its being conſtant- 
ly ſo, but the fear of rendering myſelf odious in the 
eyes of him to whom it was grievous to be looked upon 
even with indifference. | 

At laſt I gently hinted my apprehenſions; but I 
found I gave offence for having ſeen too clearly ; and, 
to avoid hy thing which might make me Joſe the little 
of his company I now enjoyed, I determined hereafter 
to bear all in — but it is not in the power of lan- 
guage to deſcribe the anguiſh of my heart, nor the dif- 
ficulty I found in concealing it. 

In this wretched ftate I continued for three months, 
a ſtate which ſeldom changes for the better, unleſs When 
it ariles from indifference in us, which to ſome women 
is almoſt as difficult to conquer as that of their lovers: 
and, to add to my misfortune, I was one of thoſe who 
could | * 
Doubt, yet doat ; deſpair, yet fondly love. 


Lady 
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Cruel as I thought my ſituation, yet I found there 
was a ſtate of diſtraction beyond it; for into ſuch was 
I thrown by a letter brought me from Mr. Markland, 
wherein he acquainted me, that he was then at his firſt 
ſtage towards Harwich, where he was going in order 
to embark for a foreign port, having accepted an em- 
ployment under one of our ambaſſadors. 

The ſhock I experienced at the reception of this let 
ter was of ſo violent a nature, that I cannot even now 
recolle& it without an extreme perturbation of mind. 

Our worthy chaplain having juſt ſtepped into the 
ward, diſcovered it in my countenance ; and, in the 
moſt pathetic and feeling manner, cautioned me from 
too frequently calling paſt tranſactions to mind, unleſs 
with a view to draw a compariſon of my diftreſsfully 
unhappy ſituation at that time, and the calm compo- 


' ſure of my preſent ſtate, with every hopeful proſpect 


of being received into the world again a worthy 
member of ſociety; and with that true philanthro- 
py which you, Madam, have ever noted marked his 
countenance, told me he had made you a promiſe of 
writing out the particulars of the hiſtory of a ſiſter pe- 
nitent, of whom you uſed to take ſuch ſingular notice, 
and ſaid, that as he had alſo promiſed a copy of it to 
„he would wiſh me to tranſcribe it in my let- 
ter, as I acquainted him I was writing to you. I there- 
fore beg leave to break off at preſent from the thread of 
my own narrative, more particularly as it will be ſome 
relief to myſelf in my preſent ſtate of mingy, and begin 
the particulars of this young lady's life. | 


THE HISTORY OF MISS'—., 


She was the favourite daughter of her father ; a perſon 
of a decent and reſpectable character in life, who, though 
he had ſeveral children, regarded this with eyes of pe- 
culiar tenderneſs and affection. Pleaſing and delicate 


in her perſon, ſhe had always hitherto ſhewn an equally 
amiable mind, and returned her father's regard with 
becoming attention, 72 alas! an inſidious ſeducer 

a ſoon 
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ſoon found the way to her heart ; and, under the delu- 
ſive pretenſions of courtſhip and marriage, in an un- 
guarded hour, ruined and withdrew her from her fa- 
ther's houſe. He, in all the frantic rage of diſtreſs, 
ſought the child of his tendereſt affection. He found, 
forgave, and brought her home. But, whether through 
an infatuation for her ſeducer, (which, however ſtrange, 
is found but too often the caſe,) whether through the 
admonitions of her afflifted parent too repeatedly urged, 
or through reſtraint, not known before, once more, in 
an evil hour, ſhe left her father's houſe, and ſoon aban- 
doned by her ſeducer, plunged into total licentiouſneſs 
and debauchery. 

Her father, who felt ſuch anguiſh as none but the 
parental heart can in any degree conceive, now gave up 
his child as irretrievably loſt. Happening, however, 
ſome time after, to paſs along the ſtreet, he ſaw a young 
creature, highly dreſſed, throw herſelf into a chair, 
which waited at the door of one of thoſe many infa- 
mous houſes in this city to convey her to her lodgings 
after the debaucheries of the place. Let the parent 
gueſs what he muſt have felt, when he perceived this 
gay victim of licentiouſneſs to be his child ! his favo- 
rite child! his daughter! He ſtood ſtruck with horror 
and amazement, whilſt ſhe (pierced, no doubt, to the 
heart, yet unwilling to hunible herſelf, and confeſs her 
guilt) turned from him, and, by her immediate order, 
was carried off, leaving the parent who had paſſed ſo 
many ſolicqtous hours for her almoſt petrified with 
grief, and Mable to move 2 

There is great reaſon to believe that this occaſional, 
but affecting, interview touched her to the quick, and 
was the foundation of that prudent reſolve which ſhe 
ſoon after put in practice. For, the fury of unbridled _ 
paſſion beginning to abate, and the diſtreſſes of her de- 
teſted ccurle of file daily increaſing, the early impreſ- 
ſions of parental tenderneſs naturally coincided with 


theſe to awaken reflection, and to ſhew her to herſelf. 


Alarmed at the view, ſhe wiſhed, ſhe determined to 
return, and try what repentance could do, For which 


purpoſe 
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purpoſe ſhe applied to the Magdalen Houſe, and found 
a ready admiſſion. For how could admiſhon be refuſed 
to one ſo young, lahouring under ſuch a burden of mi- 
ſery, and with ſuch probable expectations of ſincere 
amendment ? . | 

Thoſe expectations were not diſappointed : ſhe conti- 
nued three years in the houſe; during the whole of 
which her behaviour was decent, conſiſtent, and com- 
mendable. But though reconciled to God, though 
conſcious of the fincerity of her heart, ſhe could find no 
ſolid ſatis faction till reconciled to the father whom the 
had ſo much injured, and to whoſe ſoul ſhe had given ſuch 
unſpeakable anguiſh. The father, however, was now 
deaf to all her ſolicitations. In vain ſhe wrote, in vain 
ſhe pleaded : every effort proved ineffeCtual to procure her 
pardon, without which her heart could never know peace. 

A perſon who deeply intereſts himſelf in favour of 
the objects of the charity wrote to her father. The 
following was the anſwer he received. 


& Fix, 


« J had the honour of yours, and with it a re- 
« newal of my ſorrow. of heart; which proceeded 
% not from your relation of an amendment of lite in a 
long loſt and abandoned child, but from the rememb- 
„ rance of her unhappy fall. Did you but know, 
„ Sir, with what care and induſtry an affectionate fa- 
« ther and mother (poſſeſſed of but little, perhaps 
& worthy of more) have diſcharged their duty, there is 
«© nothing but your great goodneſs of het could in- 
& quce you to be ſo generous an advocate for one that 
& has forfeited ſo much. But what can I ſay on this 
« afflicting ſubject, with any degree of propriety, to 
« keep clear of offending the fathers of an unhappy 
©« many, while my indignation for the conduct of one 
« cauſes ſuch perturbation of body and mind, as ren- 
« ders me defenceleſs both in words and actions? 
«© Un- neglected by precept and example, unprovoked 
« by want or ill uſage, ſhe ſacrificed all that was binding 
« to a lawleſs unruly paſſion, and plunged herſelf into 
D 2 « that 
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« that long ſcene of miſery, which muſt have been 
46 longer ftill, were ſhe not reſcued by the humane 
c hands of this noble charity. Happy is it for her, 
« that you, Sir, have condeicended to ſay, ſhe has ap- 


c proved herſelf worthy of it; and happier ſtill will 


« ſhe be, if ſhe continues to deſerve from thoſe boun- 
4c tiful hands which protect, and have led her back to 
& thoſe paths of virtue from whence ſhe firayed. | 

« Pardon, me Sir, that I detain you ſo long on a 
« melancholy ſubject, perſuaded, as Lam, that your 
ac tenderneſs of heart has ſuffered by many ſuch dole- 
« ful tales: and I hope you will forgive me when I 
« ſay, that I am not ſufficiently prepared for the ſor- 
« rowtul interview you deſire with my once moſt ten- 
4c derly beloved daughter. But as your kind and 
« fatherly letter has conveyed ſome conſolation to 
* a long diſturbed and afflicted heart, by telling me 
4 her repentance has begot compaſſion in you, and the 
cc reſt of the worthy governors of that bleſſed charity, 
« I will not appear ſo obdurate and unrelenting as to ſay, 
tc that I will never ſee her; but in time, on her perſe- 
« yering in good works, and finiſhing her reformation, 
& agreeable to the time inſtituted by that excellent cha- 
« rity, I may not only ſee her, but alſo have pity, and 
& reſtore her to that care and protection, which never 
cc departed from me until ſhe departed from them. 

« Thus far, and no farther, am I capable, overwhelm- 
& ed with ſorrow, to determine at preſent z and as vir- 
6 tue is its own reward, I know you expect no more 
«© than thBchanks and prayers of a grateful heart, 
& which ſhall publicly and privately be paid by me for 


4 the proſperity and advancement of that beſt and moſt 


4 humane of charities; for the preſervation of all its 
«© members; and particularly for you, Sir, to whom 1 
« have the honour to be, &c. 

Thoſe who are acquainted with the human heart, 
will not be ſurpriſed to hear that the heart which dicta- 
ted this letter was afterwards reconciled to a daughter 
once ſo much beloved, and returning, like the prodigal, 
with true contrition, both to her carthly and her hea- 

| = venly 
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venly parent. This happy event ſoon after taking 
place, the daughter wrote with joy to the Iame gentle- 
man to whom the father's letter was directed: and we 
ſubjoin a part of her letter, as it demonſtrates the 
goodneſs of her mind, + | | | 


cc Sir, . 
„ The incloſed will ſhew that the happy reconci- 

&« lation with my dear father is, to my unſpeakable 
« joy, at laſt effected: and as you, Sir, have heen the 
c kind inſtrument of bringing it about, I ſhould be 
« puilty of the greateſt ingratitude, were I to omit the 
« firſt opportunity of returning you the thanks that 
« ſuch an important ſervice merits ; and believe me, 
« Sir, that, in whatever ſtation it ſhall pleaſe the Al- 
de mighty hereafter to place me, I ſhall retain' the 
ce deepeſt ſenſe of the many mercies I have had vouch- 
c“ ſafed me while life remains, &c.“ | 

She did not forfeit theſe promiſes. Her heart was ſin- 
cere, and her reformation real. Received at home with 
joy, ſhe proved by her whole behaviour the truth of her 
repentance, and conducted herſelf in every manner ſuit- 
able to her circumſtances, and agreeable to her parent. 

Solicitous for her welfare, he ſoon after gained her an 
eſtabliſhment in a family of worth and diſtinction, where 
getting an unfortunate ſcratch upon the leg, and 
through attention to her duty neglecting it, bad con- 
ſequences enſued; a mortification ſpeedily came on, 


and an amputation of her leg was found unavoidable. 


She bore*the dreadful tidings with great compoſure 


and reſignation ; ſent to the chapel of the Magdalen 
Hoſpital, earneſtly requeſting the prayers of all her 
ſiſter penitents for her, and underwent the cruel opera- 


tion with a patience and reſolution which ſurpriied thoſe 
who performed it. | 

It is eaſy to conceive, from a habit of body fo 
wretched as that which rendered the amputation neceſ- 


ſary, what muſt have been the conſequences of ſuch an 


expedient ; a total mortification came on; and in a few 
days after ſhe expired: expired with bleſſings on the 
| D 3 charity, 
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charity, as the great means of her ſalvation : expired 
with all that ſerenity of ſoul, with all that humility, 


yet confidence of hope, which nothing but true chriſtian 


principles can inſpire ; but which thoſe principles will 
always inſpire into the breaſt of the real penitent. 
The worthy doctor's reflections on this recital is truly 
pathetic. 

Upon this narrative, ſays he, which is in every par- 
ticular conformable to truth, I would only beg leave to 
make one or two obſervations. The firſt and moſt na- 
tural one is the great utility of the Magdalen Inſtitu- 
tion, without which this young creature, thus preſerved, 
and now, we truſt, amongſt the bleſſed, in 1 
lity would have been loſt; loſt in early youth, before 
ſhe had ſcen her twentieth year; loſt in the extremity of 
ſuffering here, and Joſt to all the rewards and comforts 
of futurity; and not only herſelf thus deplorably un- 
done, but her wretched father would have been left to 
mourn, with the bittereſt ſorrow, the temporal and the 
everlaſting miſery of his beloved child, Who can be 
inſenſible to the value and the importance of an inſfti- 
tution which thus prevents the direſt woe; which, not 

only in the preſent cale, but in a variety of others, we 
have all poſſible reaſon to believe, has ſaved, and will 
continue to ſave, many ſouls from eternal loſs ? 

Let a ſecond obſervation from this mournful narra- 
rative be carried home to the hearts of thoſe daughters 
who are bleſſed with worthy and affectionate parents. 
Let them learn from hence, what horrid conſequences, 
(conſequences in a great degree irremediable in this life, 
however their ill effects may be totally cancelled in the 
next) attend a deviation from filial duty. Let them ſet- 
tle it in their hearts, that no love can be equal to the pa- 
rental; and that, however the firen voice of ſeduction 
woos them to forſake a tender father's roof, however 
ſweet the ſound, however alluring the promiſes, deſ- 
truction awaits the fatal ſtep, and ruin ſtands ready to 
cloſe her gloomy doors upon them! | | 

I now, my dear Madam, reſume my own narrative. 
'The diſtreſs of my mind was now beyond what any one 

| : can 
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can comprehend, who has not ſacrificed all ſhe did, or 


ought to hold dear, to one man, whole tenderneſs ſeem- 


ed for ſome time to recompence her for all ſne had re- 
linquiſned; whoſe love conſtituted all her happineſs ; 
and who at laſt, by the moſt cruel inconſtancy, threw _ 
her from the airy height of bliſs, to which ſhe had con- 
ceived he had exalted her, into the loweſt aby ſs of mi- 


ſeryrr; 

2 the receipt of this cruel letter, I thought my 
grief could not admit of increaſe. Po loſ Mr Mark- 
land's affection appeared to me the heavieſt: misfortune. 
I did not then underſtand how a woman who cannot 
poſſeſs a man's eſteem, loſes all his regard when he 
ceaſes to love her. But to be left with ſuch indiffe- 
rence, a child abandoned without one parting kiſs, 
was a ſhock too great for my conſtitution io bear, My 
weak underſtanding. was ſo ſhaken; that for two days I 
was quite out of my ſ\nſes. To this a fever ſucced- 


| ed, which was violent, but not lafting. 


As ſoon as my ſhattered brain grew a little compoſed, 
anxiety for my child made me deſirous to preſerve a 
life which ſeemed to promiſe me nothing but mi- 
ſery. But what would I not have undergone, rather 
than leave that dear babe friendleſs and defenceleſs in a 
world which was now very low in my eſtimation ! For 
it is the way of us all, if one perſon: ules us ungrate- 
fully, to quarrel with the whole human race; never ſen- 
ſible of univerſal faults, till we ſuffer by one to whom 
we are tenderly attached. | | | 

Care for my child rendered me obedient to all the 
orders of my phyſician, who told me I. muſt not hope 
for recovery, without I could compoſe my mind to ſome 


degree of reſignation, This argument made me uſe 


every means to change the natural current of my 
thoughts. 


My little boy, as the only object now of my affection, 
and the only inducement for my endeavouring to raiſe 


myſelf out that ſtate of deſpair, I would have always 


with me; but how often did that increaſe my grief, by re- 
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I faw his father's ſweetneſs, which had charmed my 
ſoul; in every endearing action he brought to my re- 
membrance his father's tenderneſs. If he was divert- 
ing, I ſaid to myſelf, how would theſe once have 
delighted his father! If he looked pale, how would 
this air of ſickneſs have alarmed his father's fond- 
neſs ! 

The length of my letter puts me in mind of conchud- 
ing it; and I am fearful it may have already treſpaſſed 
on your patience. Should that ever be the caſe, I muſt 
beg it as a particular favour, Madam, that you would 
acquaint me therewith, and I ſhall, in conſequence, en- 
deavour to draw the narrative of my late unhappy life 
into a narrower compaſs ; for, believe me, Madam, it 
is only with a view to give you pleaſure that I ſome- 
times dwell on particulars which to you, perhaps, may 
appear unintereſting. I have the honour to be, Madam, 


Your truly obliged Servant, 
2 Ss 
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LETTER VI. 
Magdalen Hoſpital, 1 763. 


you make me happy, my dear Madam, in conde- 
| ſcending to aſſure me, the more I dwell on and 
lengthen out my unhappy narrative, the more I oblige 
you, and that yuu are pleaſed to think the more it may 
anſwer your good intentions as a warning to the young 
and incautious of our fex. I therefore proceed to ſay 
that, in ſpite of my grief, my fever left me, and I 
found it neceſſary to reſolve on ſome means for m 
child's and my own ſupport. Mr. Markland had left 
no proviſion for us ; but, as if he juſtly thought, that 
after the loſs of his affection every thing elſe was in- 
ſignificant, he was as regardleſs of leſſer particulars for 
me, as he imagined I ſhould be for myſelf. 

While Mr. Markland loved, he was generous ; and 
as I was a good economiſt, I had near one hundred 

unds by me; and having ſome cloaths, which were 
2 than would be required in the way of life into 
which I intended to enter, I converted them into money; 
and turned the parlour, with little expence or altera- 
tion, into a haberdaſher's ſhop, laying out all my money 
in ftock. I ſent my landlord warning that I ſhould 
quit his houſe after the neceſſary notice, intending to 
take myſelf a cheaper habitation, + 


The execution of this purpoſe was of ſervice to me; 


it employed my attention, and gave me a ſubject to 


think of, which, though productive of no pleaſure, yet 
gave me no pain. I had not eaſe of mind ſufficient to 


be anxious about my ſucceſs, every thing appeared too 
trifling to move me much. As for my child, I wept 
over him inſtead of rejoicing ; in him I had now no af. 
fection hut what gave me uncaſineſs; what I fancied 


was the ſource of tublime happineſs, I found was pro- 


ductive of the greateſt miſery 3; but my ſorrows were 
giown quiet, and I was compoſedly wretched, 13 
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I did not ſucceed ill in my buſineſs. The humbled 
air which grief gave me, I believe, ſoftened the rigid 
virtue of my neighbours ;' and as I fold rather cheaper 
than moſt people in the ſame way of trade, in order to 
incite them to deal with me, I ſeemed well eſtabliſhed 
in about two months after I had furniſhed my little 
ſhop. 

But great was my ſurpriſe, when, one morning, two 
men entered my houle with a diſtreſs, and immediately 
ſeized my 3 ! ; 

I was more amazed at this inſolence than frighted ; 
for I was ſure I had incurred no debts; and therefore 
told them they muſt have miſtaken the houſe and per- 
ſon, of which I had no doubt; but greatly was I 
_ ſhocked, when they informed me that they were em. 
ployed by my landlord, who had never received any | 
rent from the time Mr. Markland took the houſe, nor 
payment for the furniture, which, by being a cabinet 
maker and upholſterer, he had furniſhed him with ; and 
that he could eaſily prove that whatever I had belonged 
to Mr. Markland. | 

All the horrors of a priſon now preſented themſelves 
to my imagination, I eaſily perceived that my ſtock 
could not diſcharge this debt ; and with little ceremony 
was told by theſe men, that nothing elſe could ſave me 
from a goal; and that I muſt go with them. What 
now to do with my child I knew not. To expole 
it to the colds and damps in ſo nauſeous a place 
ſhocked my nature. As for myſelf, (had no other 
depended on me,) I ſhould have been leſs anxious. 
I had reſigned myfelf to miſery, and which way it 
was brought upon me ſeemed of little conſequence. 
One relief I immediately felt from this misfortune : the 
love which I had till now borne to Mr. Markland, 
whole inconſtancy I almoſt forgave as a weakneſs in 
his nature, was entirely obliterated, by ſo mean and 
cruel an action as leaving me expoſed to ſuch infinite 
diſtreſs; for he could not but know that his abſence 
would determine the landlord to take care of his own 
intereſt ; and probably I ſhould not have been * ſo 
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long in quiet poſſeſſion of the houſe, but that he might 
the more certainly get all I had; when my ſhop was 
furniſhed in the beft manner I was able. 

I now deſpiſed the man I could not hate, and no 


longer felt the pangs of lighted love; but the terrors 


of my approaching fate took their place. I was weep- 
ing over my child, who, frighted at my agonies, was 
more clamorous in his grief, hung round my neck, and 
ſcreamed he knew not why; only he perceived the 
men were the cauſe of my afflition ; and as they, pro- 
voked at the noiſe he made, began to ſwear at him, he 
grew more terrified, and, with the aſſiſtance of the la- 
mentations my maid uttered, who thought the degree 


of grief was to be meaſured by clamour, the uproar 


was great enough to bring in an old lady, who came to 
hire a houſe the next door to me. She had ſeen it the 
day before, and had taken notice of my child, with 
whom I was ſtanding at the door, and aſked me ſome 
queſtions about the neighbourhood, more in appearance 
for the ſake of converſation than curioſity, 

This lady, as I ſaid, was attracted by the cla- 
mour ſhe heard in my houſe, and came in to aſk the 
cauſe of it. 5 

The bailiffs were the moſt able to ſpeak, and gave 
her a ſurly anſwer; but one which was ſo much to 
the purpoſe, that in a few words they made her un- 
derſtand the whole matter. 

She came up to me, and aſked if the balance againſt 
me was great, I told her I could not tell how 
that might be, as I knew not what difference- 
would be made in the valuation of the goods, 
when they came to be appraiſed, from what they 
originally coſt z but that it ought not to be con- 
ſiderable ; for the damage was ſmall, they having been 
always well uſed, and kept with great care: that, ex- 
cept this difference, the balance on either fide could 
be trifling; for my ſtock would anſwer the rent; but 
that to one who had nothing, a debt of thirty pounds 
was as bad as one of three hundred, and muſt render 
me equally inſolvent, 2 
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She then aſked the men what they deſigned ſhould 
become of me till the affair was ſettled. They replied, 
J muſt either go home with them or to gaol. 

« Have you nobody, ſaid ſhe, to be bail for you? 
e No one, aniwered I: for my ſiſter was the only per- 
ſon to whom I could apply; and I could not harbour a 
thought of making her a greater ſufferer by my ill con- 
duct than ſhe already had been; or of running the leaſt 
hazard of cauſing any difference between her and her 
huſband ; for long before this I imagined ſhe was married. 
I was ſenſible that if ſhe knew my diſtreſs, ſhe would 
be anxious to relieve it; but as her huſband might 
not chooſe to give his money to one who appeared to 
unworthy, diſputes and diſguſt might ariſe on the 
ſubject. | | 

It is hard,” ſaid the old lady, „ that you ſhould 
& know no one who will perform ſuch an act of huma- 
« nity ; and though I am not fond of having any 

thing to do where the law is concerned, yet (turning 
« to the bailifts) I cannot withhold my aſſiſtance from 
one who is in ſo diſtreſsful a ſituation, and who 
« ſcems born to ſuffer from the cruelty of mankind. 
I will bail this young woman,” ſaid ſne; “ and 
« will take upon myſelf the ſettling her affairs.” 

Words are too weak to deſcribe my feelings on this 
occaſion, But the ſequel will ſhew that hitherto fatal 
22 had not yet taught me ſufficient caution to 
diſtinguiſh a real benevolent diſpoſition from its too 
often deſtructive ſemblance. It has ever been my mis- 


fortune, my dear Madam, to judge too haſtily from ap- 
pearances, except in the inſtance of my happy and ever- 


to-be-remembered introduction to you, my temporal 
ſaviour ! That heaven may bleſs and preſerve a life of 


ſuch univerſal philanthropy, is the ardent prayer of, 
Madam, 


Your grateful humble Servant, 
MI. 8. 
LETTER 
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LETTER VII. 


Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


CIRCUMSTANCED as I deſcribed myſelf in my 

laſt letter, my dear Madam, I was all gratitude ; 
a thouſand bleſſings, and a thouſand thanks, I gave 
the perſon who thus interfered. But the men were 
not ſo ready to accept her offer: they ſaid they muſt 
firſt inquire into her character and ſubſtance, and know 
whether or not ſhe was ſufficiently ieſponſible. | 

«© If you have any doubts of that kind,“ faid ſhe, 
cc let the goods be appraiſed directly: the day is long 
enough for ſettling the whole affair.” 

This propoſal was agreed to. My landlord was 
ſent for; my ſtock in trade was valued. by the bills of 
parcels to which I had receipts, and appraiſers deter- 
mined the value of the furniture. | 

My benefattreſs had left me before my landlord 
came ; and as evening drew on, I grew under appre- 
henſions, leaſt prudence ſhould get the better of charity, 
and prevent her return; but, before the whole was 
ſettled, ſhe came; the balance was drawn, and I re- 
mained debtor but about twenty pounds. She paid the 
money, and ſaid ſhe ſhould require no conſideration of 
me, but a note of hand, in caſe I-ſhould ever be able 
to pay her; and as I was at a loſs where to go that 
night, offered to take me home in the coach with her. 

This additional kindneſs charmed me; my heart 
was inexpreſſibly rel ic ved by ſuch generoſity. For the 
preſent I forgot the deſtitute condition I was in: I was 
delivered from immediate diſtreſs; and Mr Mark- 
land's baſeneſs had relieved my heart from the tender- 
neis which till then oppreſſed it; fo that I think, entire- 

ly pennyleſs as I was, theſe were much the happieſt 

hours 1 had enjoyed from the time Mr. Markland's af. 

fections began viſibly to decline. | 
E My 
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My benefaQtreſs took me and my little boy into the 
coach, and we ſoon arrived at her houſe, She told me, 
that as my ſpirits hadundergone a great deal of fatigue, 
and ſhe was to have ſome company that evening, it 
might, perhaps, be more agreeable to me to retire to my 

wn room, to which ſhe led me, and ordered a ſervant 
to ſee that I had every thing I wanted; and then tak- 
ing her leave of me, wiſhed me a good night : ſaying, 
ſhe feared ſhe ſhould not be able to get to me again 
that evening. I repeated all the acknowledgements that 
gratitude could ſuggeſt ; and wiſhed her a reſt equally 
refreſhing to the infinite relief ſne had given to my deſ- 
pairing mind. 

When I was left alone, and began to reflect on the 
various events of that day, it ſeemed a general ſcene of 
confuſion, which had paſſed in ſuch quick ſucceſſion 
that the recollection made me giddy. | 

The variety of thoughts which all theſe things ſug- 
geſted to my mind, would have engroſſed my atten- 
tion a long time, had not my little boy interrupted + 
me. The buſtle of the day had wearied him, I put 
him to bed, and that being done, I began to obſerve the 
furniture of the room. . 

The furniture was old and tattered, and every thing 
very dirty, but once had been handſome. I was ſurpriſed 
at the condition it was in, as I imagined the miſtreſs 
of the houſe to be a lady of fortune, from the generoſity 
ſhe had ſhewn towards me; and from her age, I expec- 
ted ſuch a degree of ceconomy as would prevent ſo 
much dirt and rags ; I wontered, therefore, what could 
occaſion this appearance; and flattered myſelf I might 
be of ſome uſe in doing my beſt to repair the deſtruc- 
tion, which ſeemed leſs owing to the ravages of time 
than to want of care, | 

A. ſervant, not much more cleanly than my chamber, 
came to aſk me what I pleaſed to choole for ſupper. I 
told her any thing the family had; I begged I might 
give no additional trouble, «44 My miſtreſs,“ faid ſhe, 
« thought you might be weary, and want to go to bed 
before their ſupper time, ſo ordered me to * 

| « At 
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«© At what time do they ſup then, I aſked. © It is 
« quite uncertain,” anſwered the ſervant; * ſome- 
« times it is vaſtly late, but never before eleven.“ 

J had been uſed to late hours at Lady Markland's, 
ſo was not ſurpriſed. I thought I had got again into 
the houſe of a fine lady; and ſince that was the caſe, 
defired a piece of bread and butter, which would be a 
ſufficient ſupper for me. | 

My requeſt was not ſoon complied with; but as I 
heard many raps at the door, I eaſily gueſſed that the 
ſervants were buſied by the arrival of ſo much com- 
pany, or it had 'made them forget me. It was near 
eleven o'clock before any one appeared again in my 
apartment, and then the {ame maid brought me part of 
a fowl, with ſome punch and wine; telling me, that as 
ſhe had found the company came earlier than common, 
ſhe thought the had better ſtay till ſhe could offer me 
a more comfortable ſupper than what I had ordered. 

I aſked her if they had often much company; to 
which ſhe anſwered in the affirmative ; and added, with 
an air of ſatisfaction, ſhe did not believe there was a 
houſe in town that had more. | 

I had obſerved, while I lived at Sir George 
Markland's, my lady, and many others, piqued them- 
ſelves on having a great concourſe of people at their 
houſes; and that, to acquire the more honour, they 
would often ſtretch the truth as to the numbers that been 
there the night before; hut I was diverted to find this 
pride deſcend to a ſervant, who, by her appearance, 
muft be in the very loweſt place in the houſe ; and 
wondered what advantage ſhe could find in her lady's 
drums being more frequent or more crowded than other 
peoples. | 

Being heartily tired, I went to bed as ſoon as I had ſup- 
| ped; but had not been long aſleep, before I was ſtartled 
at a variety of noiſes. Some ſeemed laughing; others ſcold- 
ing; others at romps. I was terrified with the clamour 
the firſt effects of which was jumping out of bed, and 
bolting the door; and then I could attend to it with a 
little more compoſure, but not without a thouſand ap- 
E 2 prehenſions, 
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prehenſions, which, though the houſe grew pretty 
quiet about four o'clock in the morning, would not ſuf- 
fer me to get any ſleep. | 8 

I roſe early, and found the family were mak ing 
themſelves amends for the time they had ſtolen from 
the night; for nobody came into my room till near ten 
o'clock; nor had I courage to go out of it, to ſee if any 
one was up. The ſame ſervant whom I had ſeen the 
night before, now made her appearance. I aſked her 
if any diſaſter bad happened which occaſioned ſo much 
noiſe at ſo late an hour? “ Nothing particular,” ſhe 
anſwered. Is your company always fo loud?“ faid 
IJ. „Not always,” jaid the girl; „but ſometimes ſtill 
“ more ſo.” © Indeed!” cried I. © And pray how 
« often may you have company? Oh! every 
te night,” anſwered the girl. Whatever houſe may 
6 be empty, ours is always full.“ 

My apprehenſions had encreaſed during the whole of 
this dialogue, and now they were riſen to their greateſt 
height; but, to remove all doubt, I aſked her whether 


their company conſiſted moſtly of gentlemen or ladies? 


The girl laughed at the fooliſhneſs of my queſtion, 
and told me they had few ladies came there. Not but a 
gentleman might, if he pleaſed, bring a lady, and they 
would be very genteely accommodated : but they ſeldom 


choſe it, as all their young ladies were ſo handſome, it 


would not be eaſy to find any equal to them. 

I was, indeed, now paſt any doubt. Uncertainty, 
however anxious, would have been a bleſſing to this 
certainty. I thought I ſhould have fainted ; and, in- 
deed, I believe nothing could have recalled my ſenſes, 
which were juſt fled, but the ſcreams of the ſerv- 
ant, who was ſo uſed to clamour, that ſhe did not 
think any moderate noiſe could be ſufficiently expreſ- 

ſive of fear; and ſet up her pipes with ſuch. violence, 
at ſeeing me ſink pale and breathleſs into a chair that 
flood by me, that the not only called back my depart- 
ing ſpirits, but brought two or three of the young 


ladies whoſe beauty the had been boaſting of into my 


room. 


As 
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As my colour had not returned with my ſenſes, I 


fe ſtill looked more like a corpſe than one alive. The girl 
was aſked the occaſion of this diſorder, but, could give 
ng little account of it. She told them the young gentle- 
Mm woman had been aſking her queſtions but the minute 
en before, and ſhe could not imagine what was the matter. 
ny My poor little boy, frighted to ſee his mother look fo 
he pale, ran to me, and, by his tender careſſes, did more to 
her recover me than all the attention of the young ladies, 
= who held ſalts to my noſe, rubbed my temples, and did 
ſhe all they thought requiſite for my relief; but their ap- 
aid pearances counteracted their care, by terrifying me 
till more than the other could revive me. 
_ Uncomb'd their locks, and ſqualid their attire ; 
. 4 Unlike the trim of love, or gay deſire. | 
The dirty rags in which they were cloathed ſhewed 
of their wretchedneſs. Their faces, which in the evening 
\teſt were to ſhine with borrowed charms, were now the em- 
ther blems of decay and ſickneſs. Swoln exceſs, riotous in- 
ies ? temperance, and foul miſrule, were imprinted in each 
ion, countenance. | 
ut a I do not believe I could have quite recovered myſelf 
they while they were in my ſight, but, fortunately for me, 
dom they were called to breakfaſt, from which my indiſpoſi- 
e, it tion excuſed me, and I was indulged with a diſh oftea in 
my own room. When I recolle& the wretched ſituation 
ntys I was unfortunately drawn into, and refle& on the hor- 
this rors of mind which then ſurrounded me, I can never 
„in- enough bleſs and praiſe my God, that he gave me 
nſes, ſtrength of mind ſufficient to prevent me from laying 
ſerv- violent hands on myſelf; but it was his good pleaſure. 
not to preſerve me for further trials; and at length, through 
preſ- his mercy, to guide me, by your means, my good lady, 
ence, to this heavenly place of f ety, Adieu, my dear Ma- 
that dam, and believe me ever the © 
oy Moſt grateful of your Servants, 
= 7 M. 8. 
E 3 LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 
Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


deſcribe what were my thoughts, my dear Madam, 
on being left alone, as mentioned in my laſt letter, 
is a difficult taſk. Sufhce it to ſay, the diſtraction 
of my mind found ſome vent by tears and lamentations. 
I now felt a degree of diſtreſs beyond what I had yet 
experienced, or ever feared. How ſeverely did I ar- 
raign mylelf of folly, in having conceived no ſuſpicion 
of this wretched woman! and quarrelled with my 
heart, for having ſeen her action in no ſuch very 
ſtrange light, as to ſuppoſe it muſt ariſe from any thing 
but generoſity. I thought that in the ſame ſituation 
I ſhould have done like her, and therefore was grateful, 
but not ſurpriſed. So far was my candour, in thus 
Judging of her, from adminiſtering ary comfort to me, 
that I wiſhed my temper more ſuſpicious, though ren- 
dered ſo by defects in my own heart, from which it was 
now free. Indeed, in this caſe, the moſt common pru- 
dence might have preſerved me; but I was rendered ſo 
ſenſeleſs by the terrors of my ſituation, that I was blind 
to every other danger. 

I ſhall not tire you, Madam, with. endeavouring to 
deſcribe the agitation of my mind, which was far be- 
yond al] power of deſcription ; but only ſay, that the 
prifon I had ſo much feared now appeared to me an 
eligible aſylum ; and all the hopes i had, were, that 
if I was found refractory to the purpoſes of the per- 
ſon who had thus bought me of mylelf, reſentment 
might tempt her to throw me into the goal from which 
ſhe had ſo cruelly relieved me. | 

After breakfaſt was over, the woman whom the 
night before I had beheld with reverence and gratitude 
as my noble benefactreſs came into my room, and tak- 
ing hold of my hand with a fawning affeQtation of 
kindneſs, told me ſhe was ſorry to find I had been fo 


ill: 
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in: ſhe ſuppoſed it was occaſioned by what I had ſuffer- 


ed the day before; but ſhe did not doubt but I ſhould 
ſoon recover, as my mind would forget all paſt diſaſters 
in her houſe, which was a temple dedicated to pleaſure 
and continued to ſpeak in ſuch intelligible terms, that 
no farther explanation was neceſſary. 

To fit and hear the profeſſion of ſuch abandoned ſen- 
timents was really ſhocking beyond expreſſion. Cri- 
minal as I had been, my deteſtation to this way of life 
was as great if I had been more conſiſtently virtuous, 
I informed her, that ſhe was diſappointed in her 
views; but offered, if ſhe would forbear all attempts 
to induce me to comply, that I would with pleaſure 
ſubmit to the loweſt offices in her houſe, or rather what 
ſhe eſteemed the loweſt, and perform the part of a me- 
nia] ſervant, till ſhe herſelf ſhould acknowledge that I 
had amply paid my debt. | 2 

She told me that every word I ſpoke more fully proved 
my folly ; for I muſt be extremely filly indeed, to think 
ſhe would be contented with my ſaving her three or 
four pounds a year, when ſhe did not deſpair of my 
gaining her as many hundreds ; for the firſt year, at 
leaſt 3 and after that, by paint and dreſs, I might make 
a very attracting figure among her girls. 

All that prayers and intreaties could do I tried with- 
out ſucceis; and when that failed, J endeavoured to 
provoke her to ſend me to priſon; but all to no other 
purpoſe, than, as ſhe ſaid, to ſhew my folly, in ſuppo- 
fing ſhe had not taught every paſſion as well as every 
principle to be ſubſervient to her intereſt, 

All I uttered had no other effe&t than to make her 
give orders that. I ſhould not be ſuffered to ſtir out of 
the houſe. 155 

While I oppoſed her ſhe {et me at defiance; and 
threatened me with immediate revenge, which ſhe was 
too able to execute, having every one at her command, 
and no one to defend me. I therefore tried to delay 
what I could not repel ; and, by promiſing to endeavour 


to get the better of my reluQance, prevailed upon her 


to allow me time to learn to command my - behaviour, 
4 which, 
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which, in my preſent diſpoſition, might diſguſt thoſe 
ſhe choſe I ſhould pleaſe. b 

Under this pretence, I obtained liberty to live entire. 
ly in my own chamber for a whele month, hoping 
ſtill that ſome fortunate accident might relieve me, 
but all in vain. At the end of that time ſhe aſſu- 
red me ſhe would not be fooled any longer, and made - 
me dreſs myſclf with more than uſual care, in a gown 
and ornaments which ſhe had provided for me, and 
told me ſhe would abſolutely bring a gentleman to ſee 
me that evening, whoſe generoſity ſhe ſo much extolled, 
that I had ſome hopes I might find him generous in- 
deed ; not in laviſhing money on a bawd, but in re- 
lieving the diſtreſſed. I found I had been promiſed 
to him, which, though it proved that he paid high, 
was but a poor dependence for my expectations. 

This wretched woman kept her word with a diaboli- 
cal exactneſs. She introduced the gentleman pretty 
early in the evening ; for expeCtation made him come 
ſooner than her viſitors uſually did ; and ſhe retired, I 
was ſorry to ſee how much this man was ſtruck with 
my appearance, as it in a great degree damped my 
hopes; but deſpair encouraged me to proceed, and 1 
began to attack his compaſſion in the ſtrongeſt manner 
I could, by uttering all the ſentiments of my foul. 
I kneeled at his feet, uſed tears and prayers to ſoften 
him, and did my utmoſt to excite his generoſity. 

At firſt he ſeemed to think all this was mere hypo- 
criſy, with a deſign to raiſe the value of his conqueſt; 
but he ſoon found I was perfectly ſincere, and with joy 
I perceived him affected. This animated me ſtill more, 
and I purſned my entreaties till he granted them, and 
told me he would defire no more of me, than that I 
would inform him how in ſuch a diſpoſition I could 
come into that houſe. | 

I then related to him the whole affair, ſuppreſſing 
only the manner in which I had lived with Mr. Mark- 
land, whom I called my huſband ; not, I think, out of 
pride, I was too —— humbled to attempt to conceal 
even my crimes; but I feared, if he knew this cir- 
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cumftance, he would haye leſs regard to my petition, - 
and think my having offended with one man, gave 
every other a right to expect a ready compliance with 
their expectations. 

When I had ended my ſtory, the gentleman told me I 
might judge of his compaſſion from the mortification 
he had inflifted on himſelf ; for that, though he was 
much attached to the ſex in general, and had always 
been ſo, he had never ſeen a woman that he thought 
half ſo lovely as myſelf; that ſhe who had the diſpo- 
ſing of me, was ſufficiently ſenſible of my charms, as 
appeared by the price ſhe had ſet upon me, which, 
however, he was much more willing 'to loſe, than to 
give up his title to me; but, to ſhew me he could be 
generous to virtue as well as to vice, he would re- 
linquiſh both, and, at my deſire, pretend himſelf better 
ſatisfied with my conduct than he had reaſon to be? 
for I had begged he would not betray me to the wo- 
man, whom I now looked upon with as much horror 
as I had once done with joy and gratitude. 

That he might be the better credited, he ſat with 
me near two hours after he had made me this promiſe, 
I wiſhed he would have ſecured me from perſons leſs 
generous than himſelf, by redeeming me from this 
horrid place; but durſt not hint my defire, for fear of 
offending him; and he ſtifled my hopes, by obſerving 
to me how impoſſible it was for me to eſcape out of it; 
for that the money ſhe had laid down for me would be 
but a ſmall part of my debt; ſhe would charge ſo 
much for my board, and the cloaths I then had on, 
that would run it up to a much more conſiderable ſum. 

After having repreſented all this to me, and the im- 
poſſibility of my prevailing with other men as I had 
done with him, he endeavoured to perſuade me to ſub- 
mit patiently to my lot, and not to grant to one leſs ge- 
nerous what I denied to him, promiſing that I ſhould 
ſhare his bounty; whereas it commonly was only diſ- 

penſed to the perſon who claimed the power of ſelling 
| ts | | 


He 
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He bore my refuſal of this propoſal as generouſly as 
he had done the firſt, and took his leave of me in the 

liteſt manner; and, if I may be allowed to form any 
judgement from his appearance, with real concern for 
me. | 

As ſoon as the gentleman was gone from the houſe, 
the old woman, and ſome of the young ones who were 
diſingaged, came to me, and carried me down into a 
ſmall room to ſupper, where none but ourſelves were 
admitted; not ſo much to indulge me, as a reward for 
my good behaviour, becauſe I was thought too valu- 
able while new to be expoſed to common eyes. 

My odious companions were in very good humour; 
and I was ſo delighted with, and encouraged by, my 
ſucceſs, that I had never before appeared ſo eaſy. I 
flattered myſelf I ſhould continue as fortunate as I 
began, and the effect this hope had upon me, gave 
room for a ſuppoſition that I was grown better recon- 
ciled to my way of life. I was not to continue long 


in doubt whether my arguments would be always 
equally prevalent z the next day brought freſh occaſion 


for my rhetoric. The appearance of the man was leſs 
encouraging; he wanted the politeneſs of manner, and 
good natured countenance, which was remarkable in 
the other. I was not, however, turned from my pur- 
pole by my fears of failing in it: on the contrary, I 
was animated by deipair more than before by hope, 
and, by my tears and averſion, extinguiſhed all thoughts 
of pleaſure or of love from his rugged breaft: but 
leaving me with curſes, he went to the old woman, and 
beſtowing ſome oaths on her, made her refund the mo- 
ney ſhe had received from him. | 

This threw her into a violent rage; which not being 
able to vent on him, I muſt neceffarily fall the victim. 
She brought vp with her into my room three of the 
young women, who, angry that I ſhould, by my con- 
duct, ſhew a diſlike of theirs, were fit to aſhſt her in 
Executing her wrath on me. Accordingiy they ſell on 


me with the vtmoſt fury, and beat me in the moſt mer- 


cileſs 
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_ cileſs manner, till one of them hit me ſuch a blow on 
the temples, as ſtruck me ſenſeleſs to the ground. 

How long I might continue in this ſituation I can- 
not acquaint you, Madam: but, againſt I have the 
pleaſure of writing my next letter, ſhall endeavour to 
recolle& every particular circumſtance which happened 
after my being brought to myſelf, I muſt now beg 
leave to conclude this letter, by aſſuring you, Madam, 
that I ſhall ever retain the moſt gratetul ſenſe of your 
repeated kindneſs to me, and am, 


Madam, 
Ever Yours, 


M. 8. 
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LETTER IX. 
Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


M* laſt letter, my dear Madam, brought my unfor- 
tunate life down to that period of it where 
the wretched females of the infernal houſe I was in 
had wrecked their vengeance on me by the vileſt and 
moſt opprobrious language, and by blows which finally 
bereaved me of my lenſes, and I fell motionleſs to the 


| moe but as murder was a crime which they were 


earful of committing in this infamous houſe, they 
were alarmed leaſt they had killed me, and fearing 
the conſequences of their rage, put me to bed, and 
took all poſſible care to bring me to myſelf. 
As ſoon as they had done ſo, I found my perſon 


was one general bruiſe. I was ſo fore I knew not 


how to lie or move ; but my greateſt pain was in my 
eye, near which the laſt blow was given: it was ſoon 
ſo ſwelled up I could not ſee; and as defacing me 
did not all anſwer theſe wretches' purpoles, they omit- 
ted no care to remedy the ill they had done, plaiſter- 
ing me up in the manner they thought molt likely to 
haſten my recovery. 5 

I was in hopes they had put out my eye. Shocking 
as the thought was, it appeared in a deſirable light to 
me, as I might reaſonably expect from it a total diſ- 
miſſion from that houſe, where I could be of no value 
when ſo disfigured. I had ſuffered too much by my 
beauty to be anxious for the preſervation of it, and 
one eye might guide me to a more comfortable liveli- 


hood than I was likely to gain in the houſe where I 


then was. 
Theſe thoughts made me take off the things they had 
applied to my eye, whenever I was alone, it poſſible, 
to prevent my cure ; but, in ſpite of my endeavours, 
the ſwelling abated, and 1 found my fight had received 
no hurt; but the blood ſettliug round it, I hid * 4 
| | lac 
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black eye, as rendered me too rueful a ſpectacle to be 
produced. This accident obliged me to be concealed 
above a month; for it was thought imprudent to 
ſhew me till I was in full beauty. This delay was 
recious; and I would have endured another beating 
for the like benefit; but they had ſuffered too ſeverely 
already for this exertion of their power, therefore they 
reſolved upon a method leſs detrimenta] to my perſon. 
As ſoon as I was thought to look tolerably well, the 
infernal woman told me that all my reſiſtance would be 
in vain, that my ingratitude had quite diſgulted her, 
and that ſhe was reſolved no longer to ſhew me any 
indulgence ; but would . ge me to the addreſſes of 
ople too low and brutal to regard my tears, till 1 
was broke of my niceneſs, and would ſend my child to 
the officers of the pariſh to which it belonged ; for 
ſhe ſnould no longer gratiſy me with its company when 
I ſhewed fo little coniideration for her. | 
Theſe menaces were dreadful indeed ; and, to talk 
of expoſing my little darling to the cruelty of pariſh 
officers and nurſes was too much to bear. Enraged 
at ſuch a monſter, I replied, the law would grant me 
{ome redreſs againſt ſuch inhumanity. 
46 The law, thou idiot!“ anſwered ſhe. © Doſt thou 
« take lawyers for knights-errant, who have nothing 
«© to do but deliver diſtreſſed damfels! Know that 
« money only can obtain juſtice; and thoſe who can- 
% not buy. muſt go without it. The redreſs of the 
« law is out of the reach of poverty. Content your- 
« ſelf; there is no law for you. But I ſhall not give 
«© myſelf the trouble of ſaying any more to you. I 
« give you till to-morrow to chuſe; either determine 
& to conquer your {queamiſhneſs , or I muſt ſend your 
& brat away, and deliver you up to the firſt man who 
« will diſregard all your tears and intreaties. Your 
c will ſhall make no other difference in the caſe than in 
tc the degree of your lovers, and your brat's fate.” 
With theſe words ſhe left me to conſider the alterna- 
tive. The dear babe underſtood ſomething of being 
{nt from me; and running to me, hung round my 
| F neck, 
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my neck, crying he would not go away without me 


and begged me not to let that woman take him, | 


Alas! dear innocent, I did not mean it; I could 
much ſooner have parted with my life. The wretch 
had now found the means of ſubduing my reſolution ; 
delicacy, (for by that name, not by the ſacred one of 
virtue, I muſt call my refiſtance, after a conduct ſo 
criminal as mine ;) delicacy, I fay, gave way to mater- 
nal love; ncr could the latter boaſt any great triumph ; 
for I had no proſpect of gaining any advantage by my 
farther perſeverance ; on the contrary, I was only like 
to be expoſed to greater inſults. 

This declaration of my reſolution was received the 
next day with great ſatisfaction. I was flattered and 
careſſed, and my child fondled; but I could not be 
ſenſible to kind treatment ſo obtained. 

In this deteſtable houſe I had remained about a 


month after this, when the old woman was taken ill of 


a violent fever, occaſioned by her having eat and drank 
immoderately for ſome nights ſucceſſively. This ill. 
neſs put a ſtop to her trade ; and in three days carried 
her into a world where one cannot think of her with- 
out horror, 

As ſoon as ſhe was dead, a relation came to look 
into her effects, who had been aſhamed to own any con- 
nection with her infamy ; but at her death was willing 
to receive the profits ariſing from her crimes. | 

By this accident we were all ſet at liberty. What 
became of the reſt I know not; I was too glad to get 
clear of them all to make any enquiries; but, for my 
own part, my joy at this releaſe was beyond expreſſion, 

The beft cloaths that were worn by us were ſold ; 
but thoſe of leſs value were given amongſt us; and the 
notes of hand, and ſuch other obligations as had been 
uſed as the means of getting us into her power, were can- 
celled ; the purpoſe of them being too well known to 
her relation. 

I was quite deſtitute of money ; for as our pockets 
were ſearched every morning, what preſents any gentle- 
men made us were ſure to be taken away; 2 5 
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ſold the beſt gown that had fallen to my ſhare, in 
order to ſupport me till I had found ſome other means 
of gaining a ſubſiſtence, 

Senfible that I ſhould find great difficulty in main- 
taining myſelf and child, I took the cheapelt lodging I 
could find, only mending it by cleanlineſs. I then in- 
quired for plain work, but received every where for an- 
{wer, that they could not truſt their things to a ſtran- 
ger: they were acquainted with people enough who 
wanted ſuch employment; they need not give it to a 
perſon they knew nothing of. | 

This was a melancholy anſwer: and I now thought 


I would try to get a place: but when I offered mylelf, 


one ſaid I was too handſome; another ſaid that I ap- 
peared too genteel for ſuch a place as I offered for, 
(not daring to attempt any high one, as having no 
hopes to get it,) and there muſt be ſomething very bad 
in my conduct, or I could not be reduced to ſuch low 
ſervices. Thoſe who were not deterred by my appear- 
rance, aſked what recommendation I had, or who 


would give me a character. | 


In this manner I was repulſed from every door; and 
found that one who can do no work, but what great 
numbers of others.do as well, may-be reduced to want 
employment. I now wiſhed I had learnt of my ſiſter a 
variety of works, ſome of which might have afforded 


me a ſupport; people being leſs cautious with thoſe 


they employ for things which they cannot eaſily get 

done elſewhere. = | 
Thoſe wiſhes were, however, vain, Oh! my dear 
Madam, think what muſt have been the ſituation of 
mind of an unfortunate young perſon, willing to earn a 
livelihood by the moſt humiliating employ, and yet, 
from one falſe, one imprudent ſtep, brought to a ſitua- 
tion that no one would even condeſcend to give a civil 
anſwer to, much lels take her into their houſes in any 
ſort of employment. What bleſſings therefore (if 
not in this life) muſt hereafter be in ſtore for perſons 
of ſuch enlarged minds, who, contrary to the general 
practice of the world, 1 the generoſity of ſentiment, 
2 tg 
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to reſcue a helpleſs and unfortunate female, forſaken 
of all the world beſides, and, in the end, placing her in 
an eligible ſituation of life! Such as you, Madam, and 
ſuch as you only, who are in the daily practice of this 


virtue, can feel. May heaven ever watch over ſuch 
exalted goodneſs is the conſtant prayer of, 


Madam, 


Your faithful humble ſervant. 


M. 8. 
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1. 
| Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


* OU would perceive, my dear Madam, at the conclu- 

ſion of my laſt letter, that I was reduced to the 
manifeſt danger of ſtarving. I ſhould have attempted 
the moſt laborious work; but no one would try me, 
as to what, I am afraid, I ſhould have acquitted my- 
ſelf but ill in, though I offered my labour at half 
Fo price; but even my induſtry was made an argument 
againſt me, I muſt, they ſaid, be very bad, to be re- 
1 duced to that; and they ſuppoſed I intended to ſteal 
the other part of my wages. | 

In this deplorable condition I determined to apply to 
my ſiſter. I did not now live in actual fin, and there- 
fore could do it with the more courage. By enquiring at 
the milliner's where I had ſeen her, I learnt her abode, 
and thitber I went. Variety of misfortunes had alter- 
ed me extremely. My ſiſter was in her ſhop, and re- 
joiced to ſee me, hoping, by my venturing to her again, 
that I had reformed my conduct; but my changed 
countenance ſhocked her, and rendered her reception of 
me more melancholy, but not leis kind. Before we had 
time to interchange many words, her huſband came in, 
who gueſling at me by the deſcription ſhe had given 
him, very abruptly told me, “ I was not fit company 
« for his wite, and deſired I would not frequent his 
« houſe ; for all the ties of kindred were broken by 
© my infamous courle of life!” ; 

My ſpirits were lowered by diſtreſs, and, I may ſay, 
by hunger; for I had taſted nothing for above twenty- 
four hours. This cruel reproach, fo ill-timed, ſtruek 
me to the heart. I was not able to make any anſwer z 
but, to avoid-encreaſing his anger, which ſeemed falling 
on his wife for having received me, I withdrew. almoſt 
drowned in tears, and ſcarcely able ty ſupport the 
yeight of my afflicted 9 | 
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A good woman paſſing by me, as I was dragging 
myſelf along, and ſobbing as if my hear twould break, 
being moved at my diſtreſs, put her hand into her poc- 
ket, and pulling out a ſhilling, aſked me if that would 
do me any good. 

It is eaſy to be imagined that I received it with joy 
and gratitude. In my diſtreſſed condition, a leſs ſum 
would have been a great relief. She ſeemed happy in 
the good ſhe had done, and ſaid, “ ſhe wiſhed the had 
« more for me.” I bleſfed her for what ſhe had given 
me, and we parted. * 

I ſtopped in my way to buy ſome food for myſelf 
and child with this timely ſupply, and was there over - 


taken by a young woman, who told me ſhe belonged 


to my ſiſter, who, having given her a wink after 1 
went out of the ſhop, ſhe gueſſed it was deſigned as a 
command to find out where I lived, and therefore had 
followed me. 

I ſoon ſatisfied her curioſity ; and then inquired into 
the temper of my brother-in-law, which alarmed me 
for my ſiſter's happineſs. She told me ſhe had never 
ſeen him ſo much out of humour before; that it was 
ealy to ſee he was of a very jealous diſpoſition ; but 
her miſtreſs's conduct was ſo extremely prudent, that he 
had never had an opportunity of taking offence ; and 
the entire confidence he had in her, and his fincere af- 
fection for her, got the better of a warmth natural 
to him ; ſo that, by the excellence of her behaviour, 
and the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, no married people 
lived more happily together; and ſhe attributed his 
treatment of me to a fort of jealouſy, which made him 
diſlike my having any intercourſe with his wife, as 
he imagined me not fo prudent. BY 

I could not from my heart blame him; but ſaid 
I hoped my future conduct would plead my excuſe; 
and exprefled the fears I really felt, leſt my going 
there ſhould occaſion any uneaſineſs between him and 


my ſiſter, or make her unhappy by awakening her af- 
feftion for me. 4 Oh, 
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« Oh, Madam," ſaid the young woman,* it will admit 
of no awakening; for my miſtreſs is continually talk 
ing of you, and weeping over your remembrance, when- 
ever my maſter is not preſent; for he does not like to 


hear her mention you. Some time ago ſhe ſent me into 


the ſtreet where you did live, to inquire after you; but 
the account I received was ſuch as increaſed her af- 
flict ion!“ 

4% What was told you ?” ſaid I. | 

& I do no know how to anſwer you, replied ſhe 
© but I was informed you was gone to a bad houſe.” 

J was, indeed,” ſaid I; © but not knowingly. 
% However blamable I have been there, I am ſure I 
« deſerved compaſſion ; and whoever knows all I have 


„ ſuffered, if they are not ſtrangers to pity, will for- 


« give me my faults, in conſideration of the puniſh .. 
« ment they have brought with them.“ 

The good-natured girl could not forbear joining her 
tears with mine; and perhaps curioſity would have de- 
tained her longer, could ſhe have hoped to have learnt 
any farther particulars ; but ſhe muſt ſee I was not in a 
condition to talk much, and I was in haſte to return 
to my child, and carry him home ſome food; though 
he ſtood not in the ſame need as my ſelf, for having a 
little bread left, I had given it him that morning, and 
that ſuſficed for a tolerable meal, 

The ſame young woman came to my lodgings the 
next day. Though it was a wretched hole, it pleaſed 
her by its cleanlineſs. My poor little boy ſhe admired 
extremely ; but I could not help teeling diſtreſſed at 
having reaſon to be aſhamed of a child of which ſo 
many great families would be vain ; but his charms 
could not wipe off the intamy of his birth; an infamy 
which in juſtice belongs only to the parents. 

As ſoon as we were ſeated, ſhe delivered me a letter 
from my ſiſter, wherein ſhe acquainted me, * that ſhe 
4% could no longer find any comſort in plenty, ſince 
« ſhe might not impart it to me. That as all her 
1 ſtock in trade belonged to her huſband, ſhe could 
4 not, without being guilty of a criminal ipjuſtice, ate 

« tempt 
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„% tempt to appropriate to herſelf any thing ont of 
& what ſhe ſold; and that, as her expences had al- 
& ways, by choice, been very ſmall, it was but little 
& ſhe ſhould be able to aſſiſt me with at preſent, as her 
& huſband would be watchful ; but that ſhe hoped, in 
& month or two, he might have me leſs in his 
« thoughts, and then ſhe ſhould find the means of ſup- 
c plying me more ſuitably to her own inclinations.” _ 
his was mixed with expreſſions infinitely kind, and 
very valuable, as coming from the ſincereſt of hearts, 
She had, I found, never been uſed to alk him for any 
money, When ſhe bought any thing, the bill was 
brought to him, and he paid it, and would have done 
ſo with pleaſure if it had been a much greater ſum. If 
ſhe had any immediate call, ſhe took it out of the pro- 
duce of the ſhop, and in ſettling the account told him 
what it was for. There was ſuch intire harmony be- 
tween them, that this became her cuſtom as the eaſieſt 
way: but now {he regretted it extremely, and yet knew 
not how to break through it. 
I ſaw her difficulty ay, it was inſurmountable; 


and IT had nothing left me, but to intreat her to run no 


hazards for me, for that nothing could recompence me 
for cauſing the leaſt uneaſineſs between her and her 
huſband. 

| She deſired me not to write, leſt the letter ſhould fall 
into his hands; and told me ſhe would venture at nothin 
more than a verbal meflage, till ſhe had brought him 
into a better diſpoſition towards me: fo, in compliance 
with her requeſt, my anſwer was only by word of 
mouth. 

Few queſtions was requiſite to inform my ſiſter's 
meſſenger of my great poverty, ſo ſhe remained not 
Jong with me. . 

rom time to time ſhe viſited me, bringing ſuch little 
relief as my fitter could ſecretly beſtow, but what ſcarcely 
ſufficed to pay for my lodging. However, this was a 
eat conſolation to me; for little as the expence might 
ound, it was a heavy burden on me, who neither had 
any thing, nor the means of gaining it; and * 
ady's 
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lady's provident ſpirit made her require a week's pay 
in hand, not chuſing to give any a credit. Nor could I 
blame the woman; for where they are forced to let 
their rooms to ſuch indigent perſons. as I was, if they 
were not to be rigidly exact, they would ſeldom receive 
any rent. 

My ſiſter's ſituation being now added to the other 
impediments which prevented me from obtaining any 
ſupport, I was reduced below hope. Willing and able 
to work, and yet to ftarve for want of employment, 
ſeemed a hard fate : but it touched no heart but my 
own. In this extremity, the humanity ſhewn me by a 
ſtranger in the ftreet determined me to try if caſual 
charity would afford me any relief; and, in the bitter- 
neſs of my ſoul, I ſet out with my child to aſk the cha» 
ritable benefactions of paſſengers. 

But here my ſucceſs was ſmall : I found that beggars 
had a ſociety amongſt themſelves, that the town was di- 
vided into ſo many (ſhares, and to every one was ap- 
pointed their particular diftrift, from whence they 
drove every interloper, by means too formidable for me 
to contend with, who feared almoſt equally their oaths, 
and their more forcible methods. Thus I had no 
places left me but fuch as were ſo little frequented, 
they were not thought worth their notice. Like the 
firſt planters in a colony, they divided amongſt them- 
felves all but the barren lands. | 

Among the few who paſſed where I durſt attempt 
to beg, I ſeldom obtained any thing but reproaches tor 
my idleneſs, in begging at an age when I was ſo ca- 
pable of working. It was to no purpoſe that I told 
them I deſired nothing fo much as work, and intreat- 
ed them to try me, by giving me any employment. 
They would anſwer, that they law I was newly entered 
upon that trade, and it would be-a ſhame to encourage 
me in it, as then I ſhould never leave it off. | 

Sometimes I was ſo fortunate as to obtain a few 
halfpence trom people whoſe compaſſion got the better 
of their reaſon, and'who durſt not give me an abſolute 
refulal, for fear I was, indeed, as uear ſtarving as I 
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ſaid I was: but theſe ſmall and uncertain benefactions 
would not preſerve two perſons alive, though uſed 
in the moſt ſparing manner. Sometimes for two or 
three days I could not procure a farthing. | 
One time, when I was reduced to the laſt extremity, 
myſelf almoſt ſtarved, and my child in the ſame condi- 
tion, and piercing my beart with his cries, as the laſt 
effort, I drefſed myſelf neatly, and went out to try if I 
ſhould have any better ſucceſs as a higher degree of 
beggar, and left my poor boy with an old woman in the 
ſame houſe, who uſed to take care of him in my ab- 
ſence, though ſhe was too poor to relieve his neceſſities. 
I attacked many of my own Sex, who to!d me they 
never gave to begging gentlewomen. I then addreſſed 
myſelf to the other, and received a refuſal from the 
firſt, The ſecond told me if I would go with him to 
_ next'tavern, I ſhould be ſatisfied with his genero- 
ty. 
4 anſwered him that he miſtook my purpoſe : the 
ſmalleſt alms would content me ; but that I could not leave 
that ſtreet. This occaſioned ſome altercation. Each 
kept to their reſolution ; till at laſt he produced five 
ſhillings to my view, to ſtrengthen his arguments. A 
ſum then in my eſtimation ſo conſiderable, at length 
prevailed. | 
I returned home to my famiſhed child as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, carrying tood with me, that I might receive 
ſome reward for money ſo ill gotten; and I confeſs. 
my recompence was great in ſeeing the dear babe, al- 
moſt at the gates of death, revive as he eat, and the 
ſmiles of joy, by degrees, take place of the anguiſh 
2 the pains of hunger had imprinted on his lovely 
face. 
To you, ye ungenerous of my own ſex, let me ap- 
I, and let me tell you there are many unfortunate 
emales in this very predicament, who are daily and 
nightly under the dire neceſſity of proſtitution for the 
© ſake of bare ſupport; and who would gladly be en- 
couraged to embrace any ſituation, rather than contj- 
nue in that which they have unfortunately been 
| | Vomete 
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brought into by the ſame arts, which, had they 


been uſed to many of you of the moſt rigid caſt of 
mind, would have proved too ſucceſsful. | 
Would ſuch, my dear Madam, copy your benevolent 
commiſſeration for their own ſex, what numbers might 
be reclaimed, what numbers reſcued. from inevitable 
_ proſtitution ! Would to God that the delicacy of your 
mind would condeſcend to make- the benevolence of 
your daily tranſactions a public pattern for our ſex, 
who have leſs feeling, and conſequently leſs humanity, 


I have the honour to be, Madam, 
Ever your grateful ſervant, 


M. 8. 


THE MAG DALEN 


r 
Magdalen Hoſpital, 1763. 


H UMILIATING as my ſituation was, which I 
deſcribed in my laſt letter, my dear Madam, I pre- 
ferred the trade of begging ſo much to the making a 
traffic of my perſon, that I endeavoured, by purſuing 
it, to make this little fund hold out, hut without ſuc- 
ceſs. I was at laſt attacked by the beadles, who, re- 
ceiving no gratuities from me, 1 they would ex- 
ecute the rigours of their office if they ſaw me there 
again. Thus the little liberty I before had in this oc- 
cupation was much reftrained, aud my gains ſunk al- 
moſt to nothing. | | 
The only conſolation I had, was in the hope that my 
ſiſter would be allowed to countenance me ſo far, that 
by her recommendation I might procure (ome employ z 
but every time her meſſenger came, diſappointment 
, accompanied her. But ſtill I hoped on, and was often 
led by it to the utmoſt extremity of famine, till, no 
Jonger able to ſupport it, I reſolved to try the means 
which had once ſucceeded when I did not aim at it. 
How often ſhocked at the odiouſneſs of my purpoſe, 
have I turned back, determined to. ſuffer myſelf to 
die, rather than preſerve my life in ſuch a manner! but 
when I returned home, and faw the diſtreſs of my poor 
child, every other evil appeared, light in compariton of 
his ſufferings ; and I again fled from the anguiſh I felt 
at the ſight of him. 
I I ſeldom had far to go, before I met with ſome gen- 
tleman, who, though hard hearted to my diſtreſs, would 
be indulgent to his own vice. I often thought the 
cleanly ſimplicity of my dreſs (for J had no orna- 
ments) pleaſed more than the tawdry decorations of the 
women who generally follow that courſe ; for while a 
man courts our vice, his reaſon hates out impudence. 
I was 


converſation of my company. 
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I was ſenſible that, by entering into a ſociety of 
proſtitutes, I might gain a ſettled ſubſiſtence ; but I 
could not think ot engaging in a way of life I deteſt- 
ted. I itill hoped ſome means would at laſt relieve my 
neceſſities, and that I ſhould not always be reduced to 
proſtitution, to which I could not bring myſelf to 
conſent, till the ſeverer pains of hunger, and the ſtill 
ſharper pangs I endured from thoſe my heart's dar- 
ling felt, got the better of the little delicacy I ftill had 
remaining. There could not be a more ſparing mana- 
ger than I was of what I gained, as, while it laſted, I 
was freed from a courſe of life moſt odious to me. 

In this manner I lived for near three months. The 
ſobriety of my behaviour at home giving no ſuſpicion. 
to the people where I lodged, who were not uſed to 
be over-curious in prying into the lives of their lodgers, 
which perhaps would ſeldom bear a ſtrict ſcrutiny. - I 
concealed it equally from my ſiſter ; ſenſible, that if 
ſhe knew it, the deſire of bringing me out of ſuch ' 
infamy and ſuffering, would drive her to any extre- 
mities, to the hazard of all her conjugal happineis. 
The vexation I had given her, and ſtill gave her, was 
ane of my ſtrongeſt alflictions; therefore I could not 
tor any conſideration make her a greater ſufferer. | 

One day, when I was reduced ſo low, that I had 
not ſuſficient to purchaſe a ſupper for myſelf and child, 
my landlady came up into my room, and invited us. to 
drink tea and ſup with her, it being her birth-day. 
Never did a royal birth-day give ſuch joy to the vaineſt 
lady, I dowmot ſuppoſe the birth of a child ever was 
more welcome to the perſon moſt anxious for an heir, 
than this good woman's anniverſary rejoicing was to 
me. We readily obeyed her invitation; and I was too 
well pleaſed with the entertainment to criticiſe the 
A little before ſupper a man entered, who ſaid he 
was juſt come from the new hoſpital ; ſo he called it; 


. . and that every thing was now completely finiſhed, but 


he fancied is would be along time before it was full, 
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„Do not talk of it,“ ſaid my virtuous landlady. 
% have no patience with the gentlemen who give en- 
& couragement to ſuch wicked wretches z ſtarving is 
4 too good for them.“ \ 

I, who knew ſo well what ſtarving was, thought 
this vas almoſt too cruel a ſentence for any crime z and 
begged to know who the wretches were ſhe ſpoke of. 

I was anſwered with all imaginable plainneſs, and 
felt, that, coarſe as the name was, I had too good a 
right to it, and therefore was enough concerned in the 
converſation to enquire what gave my landlady's virtue 
ſach offence, I then firſt heard or this bleſſed charity. 
I made all necefiary enquiries about it; and could 
ſcarcely contain the joy I telt at the ſmalleſt hopes of 
being one of the objects that ſhould be relieved by it. 

Sorrow had robbed me of many a night's reſt, Joy 
had a good title to a tribute I had ſo feldom paid it. 
I could not ſhut my eyes that night; and the next 
morning, as ſoon as I thought the ſecretary's Sffice 
would be open, I went thither ; not without fears that 
my child would be a bar to my admiſſion, for I had 
heard of no proviſion being made for children. 

My good fortune was without allay, by the means 
of meeting with you there, my good lady. I was not 
only accepted, but was told I might come the next 
day but one after, and my child ſhould be taken care 
of. 

To form an adequate notion of the rapture I felt, a 
| perſon ſhould have been reduced to the ſame exceſs of 
miſery. My ſoul overflowed with gratitude, and m 
countenance ſhone with joy. It is true I found 
muſt part with my child ; but then I could have no 
doubt but he would be far better taken care of, than I 
could ever expect he ſhould be while he depended on 
me, For his ſake I could part with him, and ſhould 
find a conſtant conſolation for the loſs of him, in 
2 how well he would be educated and provided 

The ſatisfaction of my heart was ſo viſible, that, at 
my return home, my landlady enquired what had made 
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ſo great an alteration in me, for ſhe had before often 
taken notice of my melancholy; and uſed to tell me, 
ſhe wondered what could make one ſo young and fo. 
pretty look fo diſmal. I once told her, very trankly, 
that being ſo young and ſo pretty were the very things 
that made me ſo; but this I found was a riddle to her, 
which I did not chuſe to explain; nor did I now think 
proper to acquaint her with the real reaſon for the al- 
teration ſhe obſerved, but informed her, that within 
two days I was to go to a good place, which I had 
obtained that morning. 0 

I wrote a letter to my ſiſter, acquainting her where I 
had applied for an aſylum, and of the ſucceſs my ap- 
plication had met with; and added, that a courſe of 
regularity would ſo far waſh out the infamy from my 
reputation, that her huſband might in time ſuffer me 


to ſee her; which would always be neceſſary to my 


happineſs, but could never contribute to it, till ſhe was 
at liberty to act in that reſpe& according to the die- 
tates of her own heart, without the leaſt chance of 


giving offence to the man on whom her happineſs then 


depended, 


This letter I gave to my landlady the morning I 
left the houſe, deſiring her to deliver it to the young 
woman who uſed to come from my fiſter the next time 
ſhe called there; and then I delivered my child where I 
was ordered, which I conteſs colt me many tears; for 
the tenderneſs of the mother got the better of true 
maternal love, which ſhould have made me rejoice in 
this ſeparation : that ſevere pang over, I came hither, 
and was received with a degree of humanity beyond 
my expectation. I expected relief; but I found from 
this good matron tenderneſs and pity, of which I was 
the only object: but a very ſhort time encreaſed the ſo- 
ciety, and rendered her humanity the'more extenſive. 


Thus you ſee, wy dear Madam, in compliance with 


your deſires, I have expoſed all my crimes and follies, 
and given a ſtrong proot how much evil one bad action 
draws along with it: nor was I ſenſible of my witked- 
neſs when I applied to be received into this place; I 
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ſought it as a refuge from diſtreſs and miſery: my heart 
grieved, but did not repent till I came hither, where I 
was ſhewn my ſins in their blackeſt colours, awakened 
to repentance by a ſenſe of guilt, and was taught to 
apply for pardon to him who came on earth to ſave 
ſinners. | | 

Having thus, my dear Madam, gone through the 
narrative of that unfortunate life which you was the. 
bleſſed means of preſerving from utter ruin and deftruc- 
tion, I ſhall, as you requeſted me, proceed to mention 
ſome few circumſtances of other unfortunate females, ' 
who have heen reſcued from deſtruction by timely appli. 
cation to this blefſed place, with ſuch reflections and ob- 
ſervations thereon as you were pleaſed to flatter me I 
was ſo capable of, the merits of which, if any there are 
to be found in them, I am in a great meaſure indebted 
to the worthy gentleman who, at your requeſt, ſo fre- 
quently condeſcends to converſe with me on the ſubject. 

Since I had the good fortune to be placed here by your 
means, my dear Madam, many are the numbers which 
have been reclaimed by being admitted ; a great part 
of which do not appear to deſerve, or to have been 
ranked amongſt veteran or incorrigible ſinners. 

It is true, many of them have not had the unſpeak- 
able advantages of education, the tender care of pa- 
rents, nor the wiſe directions of ſolicitous friends: but, 
left to be toſt on the billows of this world, have been 
ſhip-wrecked on vice, and no wonder, having no iriend 
in their early years to ſet them aright. 

Others again have been deluded into the road of 
ruin by the moſt flattering and deluſive promiſes, (as 
was my own cale,) ſuch as few unſuſpecting hearts, per- 
haps, could have withſtood ; and when undone, have been 
left by their cruel ſeducers a miſerable prey to infamy 
and diſtreſs; and ſome to very young, that it is im- 

oſſible to conceive their minds hardened againſt good 
impreſſions. Indeed, I may with truth ſay, the moſt 
part of thoſe who have been taken in here have ſhewn 
themiclves ſo far from being hardened, that they have 
expreſſed the utmoſt deteſtation of their way of life; and 
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ſome with ſuch tender and affecting ſentiments, as 


would do no diſcredit to the moſt rigid virtue. 

But, alas! wretched and ruined, introduced to 
ſhame and ſorrow, reputation and virtue Toft, caſt 
off and abandoned by all, whither could they fly, 
or where obtain relief? Perhaps, too, (as was alſo 
my own caſe,) their anguiſh .and misfortunes have 
been aggravated by the neceſſity of ſupporting a 
helpleſs infant, heir to it's mother's infamy and ſuf- 
ferings! Oh, dreadful alternative to the mother, either 
to ſee her child, her much-loved, though unfortunate, 
child, periſh with hunger and with thirſt, or to obtain 
it's ſupport by the horrors of proſtitution ! Vet to this 
dire neceſſity many broken-hearted mothers, as well as 
mylelf, have been reduced; and thus the beſt and moſt: 
tender parental affection has reigned in the poor wo- 
man's breaſt, while the poor afflicted wretch has been 
compelled to a way of lite molt deteſtable ard ſhocking 
to her. 

You, my dear Madam, would not doubt of the refor- 
mation of ſuch a one, if an opportunity to reform, and to 
regain her credit in the world, could be given to her; but 
to you, and ſuch as you, my dear Madam, it is only giv- 
en to think thus generouſly of the untortunate of your 
own ſex. Thoſe of the moſt rigid and the moſt obdurate 
kind, were they to behold a poor harmleſs animal fallen 
into diſtreſs, and ſuffering in miſery, and were able to 
reach out their hand, and to help it, would I am ſure 
have ſo much compaſſion as not to ſuffer themſelves to 
yu by it unregarded. How much more does it be- 

ve them, then, to reach out their hands to the relief 
of the unfortunate part of their own lex when in their 
power; and if fallen into the pit of extreme diſtreſs, 
without any hand to relieve, with but few hearts to 
compaſſionate, and, if unrelieved ſpeedily, periſh in the 
utmoſt miſery, and breathe out, perhaps, from polluted 
bodies, more polluted ſouls, into a world of utter and 
everlaſting woe; when, by a timely interference of ſuch 
benevolent perſons as yourſelf, Madam, they would be 
pte ſerved from thoſe ſcenes of horror! But you, who 
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have happily perſevered in the pleaſing paths of virtue, 
you can beſt tell the comforts ariſing ſrom ſo delight- 
ful a conduct, and may caſily gueſs the miſeries of a 
different ſtate, You, who have known the fatal plead- 
ings of paſhon, can more ealily pity them whom 
thoſe pleadings have ſeduced and deſtroyed, And 
you, who are poſſeſſed of all the ſweetneſſes and delica- 
cies of a tender mind, and a happier ſtate, can more 
eaſily gueſs the extreme miſery which muſt ariſe to a 
female heart, from the foulneſs and horror of promiſ- 
cuous proſtitution; and ſurely will, on theſe accounts, 
be ready to reach out your pitying hand to ſave from 
diſtreſs ſuch of your own ſex, whenever hereafter a 
favourable opportunity may offer; and while thoſe 
who are happily married feel the ſoft yearnings of the 
mother for her child that was ſuckled at her breaft, 
or glow with the tender warmth of a ſiſter's love, and 
the generous affection of a beloved friend and compa- 
nion, think of the many unhappy mothers who are 
weeping for their loſt daughters, ſome of whom may 
be loft beyond ali poſſibility of hope; think of the 
joy you yourſelves would feel on the recovery of a 
child or a friend, thus ſaved from deſtruction by the 
benevolent hand of commiſeration. Some here are, 
who, by the baſe and treacherous arts of mercileſs ſe- 
ducers, were overcome by every unlawful method; by 
vows, by promiſes, and hy oaths, won their unſuſpect- 
ing. honeſt, gentle hearts, unpractiſed and eſtranged by 
guile! won and abandoned them to ſore deſtruction. 

Let me not omit giving you, Madam, an account 
of a moſt amiable young creature, juſt in her ſixteenth 
year, who was admitted into this houſe. Sometime 
ago her conduct was humble and blameleſs, ſuch as be- 
came and denoted the penitent. After her admiſſion, 
ſhe had the happineſs to be reconciled to a mother. 
who had felt the ſevereſt ſorrow for her miſcondy&R, 
who affectionately loved, and. was beloved by her 
child. Not long ſince ſhe was ſeized with a mortal 
diſeaſe, which ſhe bore with chearfulneſs, fortitude, 
and reſignations When ſhe perceived the * ” 
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death approaching, ſhe | earneſtly deſired to ſee her 


widowed parent, and to take her .laſt farewell. As 
ſoon as it was poſſible, the afflicted mother came; the 
{ou} of the daughter ſeemed to revive at the voice of 
her parent. The interview was pathetic and affect- 
ing : none preſent could refrain — tears: but it 


was ſcarcely paſſed, ſcarce had the tender parent preſ- 


ſed the cold and trembling lips of her child, before 
the fluttering ſoul quitted its earthly habitation; as if 
it had only ſtaid to pay this tribute, and to perform 
this laſt office of filial duty and love. 
Parental affection then, and chriſtian joy, ſtrove 
with each other in the mother's breaſt, For awhile 
ſhe ſpoke not; ſhe could not ſpeak. Tears at length 
burſt forth ; ſhe wept : ſhe could not but weep for her 
daughter once loſt, but now doubly precious to her, 
by having been found, and reſtored to obedience and 
virtue. She could not but weep for her only daughter, 
thus early cut off from her, when ſhe had formed pleaſing 
views of their happineſs and comfort together. Vet let 
«© em not weep,” laid the parent; - rather let me rejoice, 
© and bleſs the goodneſs of God! Had my child pe- 


« riſhed in her ſtate of ſin, had ſhe been cut off amidſt 
© proſtitution, diſeaſe and miſery, what could have 


„ ſupported my ſoul ? Now, by the bleſſings of this 


% heavenly charity, I have ſeen her die in ſuch a man- 


« ner that I cannot doubt her happineis with God, 
« I will not weep for thee, therefore, my child, my 
« deareſt child! Bleſſed, for ever bleſſed be God, who 
© has ſaved thee from deſtruction, and reached out his 


&« merciful hand to reſcue thee from woe everlaſting ! 


& Blefled, for ever bleſſed be thoſe into whoſe hearts he 
C put it to open the doors of this houſe of repentance. 
May thoſe our benefactors for ever be bleſſed; and 
«© may their good hearts be refreſhed with the know- 
«© ledge of many, many daughters dying true penitents 
& hike mine. May they live to have the conſtant and 
“fer vent prayers of many, many parents made happy 
* like me!” It is impoſſible for me to add any thing 
& to this intereſting relation, (which I received from 

* | our 
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our worthy chaplain,) but again repeating my wiſhes, 
that the ladies in general would, according to their 
abilities, encourage this laudable, this charitable in- 
ſtitution, which is daily the production of ſo much 
real good. 6 8 

Some few of thoſe who are now in the houſe, were 
abandoned by the cruel hand of obdurate parents on the 
commiſſion of the firſt offence, though drawn thereto by 
deſigning artifice, and under the moſt faithful promiſe 
of marriage. One, in particular, deſerted in the hour 
of diſtreſs, by the father who begat her, her mother 
being dead. His obdurate heart would not again 
receive her to his home, though preſſed thereto by a 
near kinſman. In this ſituation ſhe had no alterna- 
tive; the fled her native county; ſhe came to town, 
in hopes ſome relation or other would receive her, and 
endeavour to fix her in ſervitude. Obdurate relations, 
obdurate friends; none would acknowledge her; none 
would ſuccour, none would recommend her. In this 
ſituation what was to be done? She could not ſtarve! 
She became too ealy a prey to proſtitution, whiltt ſhe 
happily was relieved by the open, the charitable bene- 
factors of this aſylum. : 

What would that relation have merited, whoſe libe- 
rality of mind, overlcoking little delicacies, would have 
had the generoſity to have reſcued ſuch a'temale from 
the oppreſſion of an unoatural father ! from proititu- 
tion ! from the inevitable hand of deſtruction l had 
but his doors been open for her reception. What 
would that relation have deſerved, who, by patroniſing 
this child of misfortune, had placed her in a reputable 
ſervice, or perhaps got her reputably, if not elegantly, 
at leaſt honourably, married. No doubt, in ſuch a caſe, 
an amiable woman, with her mind as yet untainted 
with a continuance in vice, would have proved a 
good wife, a tender mother, and a worthy member of 


jociety. | 

I 6x6 my dear Madam, I fear, dwelt much too 
long on this ſubject, and muſt therefore beg leave to 
draw this long epiſtle to a concluſion, 


It 
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It remains only that I return you, my dear Madam, 
my moſt grateful thanks for every good your kind 
notice has introduced me to in this place, and for every 
good it may be productive of in my future life: and, 
with a heart replete with the utmoſt gratitude, I con- 
clude myſelf; Madam, I | 


* 


Vour moſt obedient 
and grateſul humble ſervant, 


M. 8. 


End of Dr. Dodd's Magdalen. 
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HISTORY OF FANNY MELMOUTH. 


ABOUT thirty miles diſtant from the metropolis 


lived a gentleman, whoſe agreeable form and fair 
reputation rendered him the object of deſire with every 
father that had a marriageable daughter, and of every 
daughter who knew any thing of the true value of 
happineſs. But though Mr. Melmouth was too well 
bred not to treat the ladies with proper diſtinction, his 
heart remained his own for many years ; and, as the 
little ridicule of diſappointed. vanity told the ſtory, 
reſerved itſelt for a ſupernatural conquelt. 
The point was at length, however, cleared up to his 
honour ; for on the appearance of Miſs Forreſter, the 
orphan daughter of a deceaſed clergyman, he confeſſed 
himſelf ſubdued, and ſighed in lover-like ſtrains for 
the nymph of his wiſhes. 
Mils Forreſter was unable to reſiſt the conviction 
that there was a congeniality of ſoul between them ; 
but as her fortune was ſmall, and his expeCtancies li- 
mited, prudence whiſpered her, the wiſeſt ſtep ſhe 
could purſue was a well-timed retreat. The idea was 
judicious ; the conduct would have been heroic : but 


then ſhe owed too many civilities to her friends to fly 


them abruptly : and a lover, appriſed of an approach- 
ing ſeparation, naturally exerts his beſt ingenuity to 
retard it to the laſt poſſible moment. 

Becauſe it was right Miſs Forreſter and Mr. Mel- 
month ſhould never meet again, they had ſuch repeated 
meetings, and bade one another ſo many tender and 
everlaſting adieus, that they ended in a reſolution never 
to part ſo long as they lived. 2 

Having got thus far in romance, they were for a 
time ſo taken up with the thoughts of living with each 
other, that they never once remembered it would be ne- 
ceſſary for them to have a means of ſubſiſtence ; and 
when the unwelcome conſideration did at laſt obtrude 
itſelf, it was ſettled between them as a capital ſtroke 
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of wiſdom, that they ſhould marry, - but keep their 
marriage ſecret, until Mr Melmcuth ſhould obtain that 
preferment a Right Honourable ſchool-fellow had pro- 
miſed to procure for him, if he would devote himfelf 
to the church. | 

They married : and never pair loved, or were hap- 
pier than they. Secure from all danger or poſſibility 
of being ſundered by the ſtern frowns or ſeducing 
ſmiles of fortune, all was fairy ground they trod to- 
gether, and all their days were truly halcyon ones. 

The young nobleman was not wanting on his part 
to remember his engagement. He got Mr. Melmouth 
a genteel curacy, with the proſpect of a fat vicarage 
on the daily- expected dropping. off of the then incumbent 
(who was pronounced by his phyſicians in the laſt ſtage. 
of a dropſy) and they, for the firſt time, felt the pangs 
of ſeparation. But what is ſeparation where pen and 
ink are not prohibited ? What they were unable to 
ipeak, they wrote to each other; and, to the honour 
of Hymen, ſaw three revolutions of the anniverſary of 
their union, without one wiſh or one thought that did 
not center in their mutual happineſs. But there was a 
rubin ſtore for them, which, as they could not forelee, 
it was impoſſible they ſhould guard againſt, 

A general election producing a ſtrong oppoſition for 
a neighbouring borough, Lord Franklin, Mr. Mel- 
mouth's patron, who took an aGtive intereſt in favour 
of one of the candidates, reſolved to compliment him 
with his perſonal ſupport. He accordingly attended him 
down, and entering into all the ſpirit of thoſe public 
undertakings, propoſed they ſhould give a ball, by way 
of genteel bribe to the Ladies. ky 

'The preparations were magnificent, the invitations 
univerſal ; and on the appointed day, Mrs. Melmouth, 
who appeared in all her native charms, and inder her 
maiden character, ſoon caught his Lordſhip's eye. 
He contrived to fit next her, and found her converſation 
as pleaſing as her perſon was lovely, He had a gene- 
rous way of thinking; and having informed himſelt that 
ſhe was a gentlewoman by birth as well as education, 

| rejoiced 
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rejoiced in having the power to lift her to the emi- 
nence ſhe merited. Nor was it long before he fought 
an opportunity of telling her as much; and ſhe with 
heart-felt anguaſh communicated the affair to her 
huſband, | 

Diſtreſſed beyond meaſure at this intelligence, 
Mr. Melmouth conjured her not to let their fe- 
cret eſcape her; aſſured her ſhe was in ſafe and ho- 
nourable hands; but that love was a paſſion to be 
dreaded, when lighted up in the heart of a man who 
hach it in his power to be an enemy, if from any uuluc- 
ky chance he ceaſed to be a friend. 1151 

The more my Lord beheld and converſed with her, 
the more ſtrongly he was attached. Her look was 
meaning, and her motion ſenſe.“ Nor could he figure to 
his imagination a higher felicity, than ſpending his 
lite and fortune in protecting and rewarding ſo much 
excellence. 

Mrs. Melmouth, ſenfible of the injuſtice of counte- 
nancing this growing inclination, as, inſtead of my 
Lord's returning to London as foon as the poll cloſed, 
which was the declared expectation of his triends, he 
had ſettled his abode in an adjoining village, ſhe deter- 
mined, without further diſturbance to her huſband's 
mind, to find a moment of revealing her marriage, 
and truſting to his Lordſhip's generoſity for the reſt. 
Many ſleepieſs nights did ſhe paſs in preparing an ad- 
dreſs, not one ſyllable of which (as is generally the 
caſe) ſne had occaſion to ſay; for, with all our pru- 
dence, chance often does more for us than the beſt ex- 
ertion of our beſt abilities can effect. 

The afternoon at length arrived, big with the fate, 
as ſhe conſidered it, of her beloved Melmouth; for all 
her apprehenſions were on his account, and ſhe vainly 
ſtrove to ſuppreſs her agitations. 

My Lord appeared in the greateſt flow of ſpirits ima- 
ginable. , For as all his ſolicitations had been unable, 
till that period, to obtain him the indulgence of a pri- 
vate interview, he drew the moſt flattering concluſions 
from her unhoped - for condeſcenſion. He 1 
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ſhe was much confuſed; but, believing it to be only 


the beautiful confuſion of virgin modeſty, truſted 
it would by degrees ſubſide into confidence in his ho- 


nour and his love. He therefore ſaid many of the 
moſt encouraging and generous things. 

Mrs. Melmouth endeavoured to ſpeak, but the 
power, of articulation was for ſome time denied her. 
At length; diſengaging the hand his Lordſhip had, in 
a no leſs graceful than reſpectful manner, lifted to his 
lips, by an involuntary impulſe, ſhe ſunk at his feet, 
and beſought him to hear her. Never was aftoniſh- 
ment greater than Lord Franklin's at this extraordi- 


nary action. He, however, conjured her to compole 
y P 


herſelf, and reſt aſſured, that if he had the power of 
promoting her happineſs, or rewarding the virtues of 
her character, ſhe might command him, though at the 
expence of his lite. 
„„ Ah, my Lord, ſaid the kneeling Mrs. Mel- 
mouth (for all his efforts could not remove her from 
that poſture) © how bleſledly do you fulfill my confi- 
dence in your goodneſs! But, thank Heaven, I have 
no favours to ſolicit, no wiſhes to advance, that can in 
the ſmalleſt degree affect, much Jeſs endanger your 
ſafety. I, bave only your compaſſion to implore, 
your diſpleaſure to deprecate, and to confeſs to you 
that-I am 14 ; | W 

« Speak, cried his Lordſhip, „ inſtantly ſpeak. 
«© What, what can you be, but the moiſt amiable of 
& women!“ 

„ In the moment,” replied Mrs. Melmouth, „ that 
«© J have ſuffered Lord Franklin to believe me grate- 
« fully ſenſible of the diſtinction, the unmerited diſ- 
ce tiſtincton he has paid me, I am the wife of another.”? 

& KRiſe, Madam,“ ſaid my Lord; © you have re- 
« lieved me from a thouſand tortures. I would not 
& know my choice diſhonoured, or have my judge 
& ment ſo groſsly impeached, as to dote upon a vici- 
« ous character. That you are married, is indeed my 
© misfortune ; and you * have reaſon for keeping 
your marriage ſecret, That you are the wife of 

| H « another 
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another is no fault, though you have rendered me 
miſerable by the intelligence. Yet it is mean, it is 
poor, to remember myſelf at ſuch a juncture. 
Your ſenſibility proves you deſerve my friendſhip ; 
and though I muſt perhaps never ſee you more, let me 


© have the felicity, Madam, of knowing how I can 


ſerve you. 

«© What an honour to human nature is ſuch a cha- 
rafter as your Lordſhip's! I have heard ſtrange 
ſtories of the reſentment of diſappointed love, but 
you have inſpired me with hopes which gladden 
my heart, and having gracioufly forgiven me, you 
will alſo pardon my huſband,” 

« Indulge my weakneſs ſo far, Madam, on this oc- 
caſion, as to call that happy man by his name, and 
believe me incapable of doing him the ſmalleſt pre- 
judice. That he loved you, can never appear a mi- 
racle to me; but that he could confent to let ſo 
honourable a union be kept ſecret, is, I own, what 
Lam unable to comprehend.” 

& Alas! my Lord, perhaps the ſtrongeſt ſprings of 
human actions are poverty and love. He is one of 
the beſt, the moſt valuable of men.” 

« Dear Madam, once more I beſeech you to ſpare 
me. Fortune has then, I perceive, been as cruel to 
you as nature has been bountiful. Tell me, how- 
ever, but his name; and if he has ſuſficient liberal- 
mindedne(s to accept the friendſhip of a man who 
muſt envy, though he could never injure him, you 


ſhall have no reaſon in future to practile diſguiſes.“ 
% Melmouth.*” 


„% Melmouth! Madam.“ 


& Ves, my Lord, that Melmouth who has already 
ſo largely taſted of your bounty. Accident brought 
us acquainted, and an imprudent attachment (for 
where tortune is denied, matrimonial attachments 
mult ever be imprudent) was the conlequence. 
But though I had the courage to marry him, I was 
too fearful of wounding his intcrelt, not to beſeech 


„% him 
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« him to wait for better days before we called the world 
6 to fit in judgment on our conduct. The moment 
« your Lordſhip diſtinguiſhed me by your favourable 
4 opinion, I informed him of our misfortune, and we 
have continued ever ſince to lament that, where we 
wiſhed to approve ourſelves more particularly grate- 
ful, we ſhould be compelled either to riſque the fu- 
ture proſpects of our advancement, according to 
c our poor apprehenſions, or practiſe deception, * The 
cc woman's fears, my Lord, prevailed, and the hope 
« that ſome other purſuit——" 
4 You are now running into the greateſt errors. 
Can your modeſty render you ſo inſenſible to your 
own charms ? I will, however, have ample revenge: 
and your Melmouth, Madam, your happy Mel- 
“ mouth, ſhall feel the utmoſt weight of my bene vo- 
i lence.” So ſazung, he haſtily retired.” | 

The third day after this trying interview, having 
written a faithful account to her huſband of all that 
had paſſed, Mrs. Melmouth, when taking a ſolitary 
walk in the garden, was ſurprized by the noiſy rattling 
of a chaiſe and four. Her heart felt ſhe knew not what 
of pleaſing preſenſion. Nor did it deceive her; for in a 
few moments ſhe found herſelf in her beloved Mel- 
mouth's arms; who had rode poſt, at his Lordſhip's 
requeſt, to inform her of the appointment he had 
obtained for him to a plentiful living in Hampſhire, 
together with a ſcarf as his chaplain; a hint, he ſmil- 


ing obſerved, on preſenting it, that pluralities were in 


ſtore for him. . It was now hard to decide which was 
moſt in love with this generous patron, the huſband or 


the wife. 


Never were people more beloved or eſteemed than 
Mr. and Mrs. Melmouth : he was the friend, the 
father of his pariſhioners; ſhe their phyſician and 
kind benefa&reſs. A little family ſucceeded, and they 
ſeemed not to have one defire or one wiſh ungra- 
tified ; but when human felicity is at the ſummit, 
we ſhould do well to prepare ourſelves for a change. 
Mrs. Melmouth, in one a Bw charitable viſitations, 
= caught 
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caught a ſevere cold, which brought on a fever, and in 
nine melancholy days, by depriving her of liſe, render - 
ed ber huſband the moſt wretched of men. 
Lord Franklin, having been abſent near thirteen 
years, had juſt at this period wrote them that it was his 
intention of becoming their neighbour; a cucum- 
ſtance which added not a little to their delight ; for 
they bad not only hopes of benefitting their children 
through his intereſt, but congratulated themſelves on 
the recovered peace of one of the worthieſt minds on 
earth. The news of this terrible event was the return 


he received to his lively and friendly epiſtle, and he 


again fixed himſelf a voluntary exile from a country 
that now more than ever was become irkſome to his 

imagination. | | 
Mr. Melmouth's eldeſt child, a lovely girl, was now 
Juſt turned of twelve years old; his other children 
were infants : he could not, nevertheleſs, bear the idea 
of her being controuled by any one; but, from a miſ- 
taken, a cruel fondneſs, lifted her into premature wo- 
e and ſuffered her to preſide over his houſe- 

old. | 

Miſs Melmouth, together with great ſprightlineſs, 
had an uncommon ſhare of underſtanding. Her mo- 
ther, who was well qualified for the taſk, had dili- 
gently inſtructed her in the rudiments of thoſe polite 
accompliſuments muſic and drawing, both of which 
ſhe carefully pruſecuted. She ſung, the played agree- 
ably; and had ſo happy a fancy, that the was early 
taken notice of for her elegant drawings. Mr. Mel- 
mouth was much rejoiced that his daughter was ca- 
pable of filling up her time ſo pleaſingly without com- 
pany ; for company, from recalling icenes to his me- 
mory that were loſt to him for ever, was beyond meaſure 
afflicl ing to him; but the great misfortune was, that 
ſhe fell into a taſte for reading, and being left ſo en- 
tirely to herſelf, neither aſſiſted her · judgment, nor im- 
proved her morals, by her literary ſtudies. Novels, 
the moſt ſenſeleſs and exceptionable of their kind, be- 
came her favourite amuſement z and by thoſe falſe 
| | and 
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and ridiculous pictures of life and human nature, were 
all her opinions regulated, all her maxims drawn. 

In this romantic retirement did Miſs Melmouth paſs 
her days till ſhe attained her eighteenth year, when 
ſhe began to think it an unſpeakable hardſhip to re- 
main in obſcurity, ſo well fitted, as her vanity whiſper- 
ed ſhe was, for ſhining in an active ſphere af life. 
Her imagination had ſcarcely caught this idea, than 
ſhe became impatient to deliver herſelf from paternal 
reſtraints, the only obſtacle to all her wiſhes. An un- 
hoped- for incident effected what the labour of years 
might not have accompliſned. A lady, a pariſhioner, 
and particular friend of her father's, having been for 
ſome time in a declining ſtate of health, was at laſt pre- 
vailed upon to call in the judgment of a London phy- 
ſician, who pronounced the Briſtol waters the only cure 
for her complaint; and, at this lady's earnelt requeſt, it 
was ſettled that Miſs Melmouth ſhould make ber firſt 
excurſion from the ſpot of her nativity under her pro- 
tection. . | 

Her father's conſent to this bewitchingly-agreeable 
journey was no "ſooner obtained, than her heart beat 
high with pleaſing expectation. She ſhould now prove, 
ſhe ſaid, the power of the little charms that God and 
nature had beſtowed upon her, nor longer, like the roſe 
in the deſert, © bloom unſcen.“ 

So young and fo beautiful a creature could only ap- 
pear to command admiration, The old, the infirm, 
the ſelf-adoring coxcombs. confeſſed her faireſt of the 
fair, and forgot their cares when ſhe deigned to con- 
verſe with them. - | Y 

Among the number of thoſe that bowed the knee 
to this earthly divinity, was a bold, enterprizing ſpark, 
in whoſe breaſt, however artfully diſguiſed, love was a 
mere animal paſſion. The object of his attachment, 
or rather purſuit, was conſidered as a toy, to be enjoy- 
ed and caſt away at pleaſure. Tenderneſs, generoſity, 
friendthip, and truth, were ſentiments he , privately 
deſpiſed, though he publicly. extolled them; and he 
only followed to enſnare, obtain, and to abandon. = 

| | H 3 Captain 
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Captain Newman had well informed himſelf whom 
be had to deal with in the perſon of Miſs Melmouth; 
a raw, inexperienced girt, of humble expectancies and 
ruſtic education; he therefore intoxicated her with 
compliments ; but carefully avoided, in the height of 
his raptures, to let a word of matrimony eſcape him. 
On the other hand, Miſs Melmouth, who conſidered 
declarations of eternal attachment and a huſband as ſy- 
nonimous terms, had not a doubt of the honourable 
intentions of her lover; and feeling a kind of awkward- 
ſomewhat in touching a firing he fo dexterouſly con- 
trived to paſs over in all their converſations, was will- 
ing to truſt to time for the relief of the only perplex- 
ity of her ſituation, and the reſtoring her to her fa- 
ther in the character befitting his child. She, how- 
ever, with great z&ivete, one atternoon, on her lover's 
calling her the miſtreſs of his fate, and beſceching her 
with uncommon ardour to tell him when ſhe meant to 
put a period to his languiſhments, replied, that he 
had taught her to haye no will but his, conſequently 
the determination had changed hands, 

The Captain affected great tranſports on this decla- 
ration. But, my angel,“ ſaid he, © have you the 
courage to adopt the mode of union I would preſcribe ? 
« My ſoul,” continued he, ““ ſpurns the idea of the 
«© common forms of domeſticating; frolic, reſolution, 
4 enterpriſe, is my motto; and I believe no lady of 
& ſpirit would decline the eclat of a Scotch journey 
« with your humble ſlave, or deſpiſe the honours 
« of a glorious elopement.“ | 

Miſs Meimouth had all the diſpoſitions to the lively 
and the faſhionable he could have wiſhed, but ſhe had 
not totally tfubdued her filial conſiderations ; the there- 
fore replied, «© My father, Sir, has his great fingulari- 
ties, and——"" 

„Well, my deareſt,” interrupted he, „but I can 
« bring ybu chapter and verſe, that you are to Ièave 
4 father and mother for your huſband,; nor, if you 
«« really love, will you heſitate a moment to regulate 
« your conduct by your lover's principles.” 
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% That I love, is a point my ſincerity will not ſuf- 
& fer me to contend; but that T am a coward—“ 
« Away, away : you are a beautiful ſimpleton; but 
« we will laugh this timidity out of countenance ; 
c and as it is the only blemiſh in your compoſition, 
«© you will conſequently be rendered the moſt perfect 
& of beings.” ; | "A 
Miſs Melmouth felt it impoſſible to reſiſt the Captain's 
eloquence ; her objections, therefore, became weaker and 
weaker, until ſhe conſented to take the actual ſtep he 
defired. Her father, ſhe reflected, had other daughters 
beſides herſelf ; nay, three beloved ſons to comfort 
him; and as the“ news of her elopement would be fo 
ſoon followed by the news cf her marriage, all ſhe 
perſuaded herſelf would be well again, Dangerous, 
deſtructive logic! As if the wounded heart could be 
healed at will, or the wounded reputation was ca- 
pable of an inſtantaneous cure. ED 

The ſun, the ſucceeding morning, fcarce began to 
dawn, before, the lady was up, and equipped for her 
Journey. A little bundle on her arm, and a ſolitary 
guinea in her pocket, fearleſs and regardleſs did ſhe 
brave all the dangers of withdrawing herſelt trom the 
protection of her friends, brave all the mortifications 
of the world's unfavourable” opinion, and forego thoſe 
proſpects of advancement a handtome, well-born, and 
well-educated young woman may without vanity call 
her own. © * | 

The Captain, who was true to his appointment, re- 
ceived her with raptures; the pglit-boy had his orders; 
and away they drove, Jchu-like, for the land of ma- 
trimony, | l * 

Miſs Melmouth's acquaintance with Captain New- 
man was not cf more than two months. ſtanding, She 
had found him gay, complailant, and afſiduous ; but 
whether his temper was gentle or turbulent, his morals 
decent or corrupt, his finances good or bad, ſhe had 
never once taken the trouble to enquire. 

Timidity is the guard of yoyth ; prudence of age. 
A ſtranger, and that ſtranger a man, are, or at —_ 
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ought to be, ſufficient incitements to modeſt reſerve 
in a woman. His compliments ſhould be cautiouſly 
attended to ; his viſits received under very particular 
reſtrictions: what then can be ſaid for a young wo- 
man's throwing herſelf into the arms of, for aught 
ſhe knows, a common deſtroyer, a cruel, a practiſed 
deceiver, an unprincipled tyrant? But be it here ob- 
ſerved, that however natural, amiable, or ſafe theſe re- 
flections and apprehenſions, your romance-readers 
make a point of tubduing them all. The hero is ever 
a man of honour, and the heroine a ſpirited demoi- 
ſelle. All forms are violated, every law of delicacy 
ſpurned : nature and ſelf-eſteem are trampled under 
Gow the whole ſoul is warped, and the moſt cenſurable 
propenſities are embraced. The puniſhment is, how- 
ever, adequate to the crime: the lover becomes the 
ſcourge ot the fair abandoned, he is the firſt to judge 
her with ſeverity, to inſult, to forſake her; and, regard- 
leſs of her prayers, her tears, and equally regardleſs of 
his own vows, leaves her to the bitterneſs of her own 
feelings, the world's ſcarcaſins, and the world's neceſ- 
ſities. Want and infamy ſtare her in the face, harpies 
of every kind ſurround her, remorſe and wretchedneſs 
purſue her. But we fly the heart-rending proſpect, 
and return to our hiſtory. ; 
Captain Newman had proceeded only one day's 
; Journcy with his fair miſtreſs, before he began to be 
very warm in his attentions, and free in his language. 
Miſs Melmouth was a little ſtartled. 
« I thought, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that your politeneſs 
© would have been much rather augmented than dimi- 
« nithed by the compliment I have paid you. That 
« 1 am now in your power is an act of free will; but 
« the abuſe of that power would inſtantly ſhake the 
„ principle from which it is derived. I believe you 
« incapable of every baſe and diſhonourable action, 
wh a, truſt it will be your care, as it really is your 
* intereſt, to preſerve my good opinion.“ 0 
The devil affected to be abaſned; but he only tem- 
por iſed, and clapped his cloven foot for the preſent 
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behind him. The proſpects of the country, and the 


pleaſures of a town-life, furniſhed them with abundant 


converſation, until they arrived ſafely in the city of 

Edinburgh, | | 
. Miſs Melmouth imagined her lover would have been 
impatient to tie the indiſſoluble knot : but the found 
herſelf quite miſtaken. Though they reached the deſtined 
ſpot ſo early as eleven. o'ciock in the morning, not a 
word of matrimony fell from the Captain's lips the 
whole day. He was, nevertheleſs; the ſame kind 
friend and ardent adorer he had ever profeſſed himſelf. 
Being willing to hope, even againſt all probability, the 
infatuated girl perſuaded herſelf that his ſilence was a 
ſtroke of ſuperabundant refinement, until every thing 
ſhould be ſettled for the introduction of the prieſt, 

An elegant ſupper was beſpoke, and every appear- 
ance of felicity preſerved; but ſtill the grand eſſential, 
the end of their journey, ſeemed to be totally forgotten 
by the gentleman; and, ftrange to tell, the lady, who 
had fled for the declared, the acknowledged purpoſe of 
becoming a bride, and had no other fence, but the 
performance of the marriage ceremony, between her 
and the loſs of friends, reputation, and whatever is 
moſt dear and valuable on earth, could not bring her- 
felf to aſk why that only ſecurity of her future life 
was delayed. 

Supper was ſerved up, and who fo agreeable, ſo 
charming as the Captam! He then only began to 
live, he trod air, he touched the ſkies! All which ſe- 
raphic nonſenſe was acceptable, becauſe believed by 
Miſs Melmouth to be the natural overflowings of a 
fond heart. But when the cloth was removed, the 
ſcene became ſomewhat changed. g 
„Thus far, my dear Miſs Melmouth,”” ſaid Mr. 
Newman, „have I proceeded to convince you that it 
4e is my wiſh to wear your chains to the end of my ex- 
“ iſtence. I fancied myſelf an enemy to ſhackles, 
e but I now find myſelf miſtaken; I glory in them; 
« and, inſtead of a ſacrifice, I now conuider my liberty 
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as an offcring you have a right to command, or, 
more properly, an incenſe due to your divinity.“ 
Miſs Melmouth imiled; but not finding the ready 


reply, he reſumed, in the ſame gay accent,“ but you, 


« my fair, my queen, what have you done to prove 
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yeur affect ion? Conſented to make a little excur- 
nion with the man you confeis is hunoured with a 
firſt place in your eſteem. And what has been 
your behaviour during that excurſion? That of 
coldneſs and ſuſpicion. Indeed, my ſweet trifler, 
for fear of wounding your nicety, I have ſuffered 
myſelf to be kept at bay, in a manner that has ſo 
mortally hurt my pride, that you muſt, you muſt 
make me a compenſation.” | 


« How, Sir! ſaid Miſs Melmouth, can you con- 


demn me for chiding, when you preſumed to ad- 
vance beyond all bounds?*? | 

« Ah, my lovely caſuiſt, what diſtintions are 
theſe? You mult be uniform, or you can be no- 
thing. Why fo religiouſly obſerve your maidenly 
rules, after launching on the ocean of confidence, 
and bravely breaking through the ſtrong ties of 
filial duty, with a little million of et ceteras, which 
I am too generous to mention? But you muſt not 
look ſo grave: thoſe features were formed for the 
{miles and graces to revel in. All I mean is, that 
having proved to you I am no raviſher, having 
brought you to a fituation of ſafety and free- 
dom, you mutt ſhow me whether your faith in me 
is firmly fixed, or whether you conceive me a man 
that mult be harneſſed into honour.“ 


4% J really, Sir, 1aid Mils Melmouth, “ am at a 


loſs to underſtand you. I ſhould ſurely have given 


you a poor opinion of your future wite, if I had 


tailed to remember what is due to myſelf.“ 

„% By heaven, you are fighting againſt your- 

ſelf; cutting down my beſt relolves in your favour 

with your own weapons. For, Madam, can you 

ſuppoſe, when a fit of reflection may ſeize me, that 

the runaway will be ſanctificd by the prude? No, 
| : «© no, 


\ 
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cc no, it was ill- timed reſerve, and ſaucy apprehenſion: 
4 nay, in fact, it was a challenge, which any man but 
«© myſelf would have accepted, But I ſcorn to avail 
« myſelf of lapſes. The conſent of the heart, and 
« the conviction of the head, is what I aſpire to, 
« and you ſhall have your alternative. This night, 
« my ſweet, caprictous one, this very night we will 
cc either part for ever, or you ſhall render it the hap- 
cc pieſt of my life.“ 

A thunder-clap would have been a gentle whiſper 
to this declaration. Her ear, her pride, her ſoul was 


beyond meaſure alarmed. ** Oh, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, “ do 


« not puniſh me for a fault which your own intreaties 
« have brought me to commit! With you, at leaſt, 1 
« ought to ſtand acquitted ; with you! Then, 
burſting into tears, ſhe anxiouſly awaited his reply, as 
that was to convey to her the voice of her deſtiny. 

„ I admire you, my dear Madam; I admire the 
& fineſſe you are miſtreis of. Sighs, tears, and ſobs 
« are the arts of the ſex, of wiltul woman labouring 
& for her purpoſe ; but a little unfortunately they are 


& ill applied. The pathetic, to ſtrike our ſenſibility, 


«© muſt have meaning. You are in poſſeſſion of all 
« your virgin honours, I am no rufhan, Miſs Mel- 
c mouth; 1 ſue and ſupplicate, not ſeize or compel. 


« Your ſteps ſhall be unconſtrained, your perſon 


« free. If you refuſe to gratify me in a point 
« which I have reſolved ſhall be deciſive, I reſtore you 
6 to that world you have ſo often talked of renouncing 
« for my ſake; and like a man of honour will bear 
« my faithful teſtimony that, whatever ſucceſs I 
“ might have in winning your mind, I never could ob- 
« tain an indulgence ; no, not even the innocent indul- 
„ gence which cuſtom and love authoriſe, where your 
at per ſon was concerned. I ſee I have diſcompoſed 
« u; I am fo for the effect; though I can 


and will juſtify the cauſe. But if you pleaſe we 


« will end here. To-morrow morning, to-night, if 

„ you command me, I will remove myſelf from your 

% preſence; and although my life ſhould be the for- 
2 
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4 ſeit, never, no never behold that dangerous, that 
« bewitching face again.“ a BE 
&« Heaven and earth!“ exclaimed Miſs Melmouth, 
what will become of me? Cruel, cruel Mr. New- 
man, to allure me from happinels, from my father, 
from my friends! But go: leave me to the cenſures 
of a mercileſs world. I deteſt your baſeneſs: you 
have ſhut my heart for ever againſt you: I will 
avoid you as I would my evil genius; your inſolent 
„ barbarity has cured me. | 

« Ineſtimable, irreſiſtible creature! I fear IT have 
« gone too far. Oh let me wipe away thoſe precious 
& tears for ever from your eyes. Condeſcend to make 
« me yours, on your own, on any terms. Do but for- 
% give this trial of your principles, and I ſhall again 
c be happy. I had been taught to ſuppoſe that love 
c could break down every barrier of virtue; but I 
„ exult in my error, and am, it poſſible, a thouſand 
cc times more in love with you than ever.” | 

A very tender gy enſued, in which mutual 
vows of everlaſting conſtancy were reciprocally made, 
and they ſat down to their little deſert with the utmoſt 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

Miſs Melmouth begged to be indulged with water, 
but her lover inſiſted upon daſhing it with wine. The 
evening was warm, the beverage champaign. Num- 
berleſs healths were propoſed by the Captain. Their 
eternal attachment: their endleſs felicity; their fathers, 
brothers, ſiſters, friends; till at laſt poor Miſs Mel- 
mouth became inſenſibly elevated, her head giddy, her 
complexion inflamed. In a word, by addreſs on the 
one ſide, and unhappy error on the other, ſhe fell an 
eaſy victim to a.deceiver, whom ſhe had, but a few 
hours before, determined, on a diſcovery of his unwor- 
thy deſires, to tear herſelf from for ever. | 

The morning arrived, and the wretched creature 
felt the whole weight of her miſery. Indiſcretion had 
throw her into the mouth of danger, an unwomanly 
vice had deſtroyed her. Intoxicated with wine! Mr. 
Melmouth's daughter, fo univerſally, celebrated for 


temperance 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


temperance and moderation, intoxicated with wine! 
The idea was ſufficient to cover her with confuſion, 
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and caſt her on the, mercy of the man who had been 
the witneſs of her exceſſes, to ſave her from the re- 
proaches, the condemnation ſhe merited, © © 

The Captain congratulated himſelf on this un- 
hoped-for victory, The firmneſs with which ſhe had 
reſolved to fly him, had convinced him that no other 
method could be ſucceſsful; and he graciouſly conde- 
ſcended to ſooth her into ſelf-forgivenels, and ſelf. com- 
placency, becauſe ſhe appeared more pleaſing in his 
eyes when dreſſed in ſmiles, than when drowned in 
tears, or overwhelmed with lamentations. 

Matrimony was now a ſubje& no more talked of, 
and it was even forgot. They removed themſelves, 
however, from their public fituation, and were for a 
time ſo enraptured with their retirement and each 
other, that they Joſt every trace of the paſt, enjoyed 
every latisfaction of the preſent, and baniſhed every 
painful idea of the future, But theſe bleſſed eterni- 
ties have their terminations. The Captain became 
cvery day more and more ſenſible to objects without; 
and at length, in order to vary the ſcene, introduced 
a male friend or two, who complimented him highly 
on his choice of a fair-one, and profeſſed warmly to 
envy his felicity. 

A few lonely evenings then began, for the fieſt time, 
to be experienced by this unhappy girl; for truly un- 
happy did ſhe feel herſelf when fatally diſenchanted. 
Reading, her once-favourite amuſement, had no longer 
charms for her ; for her favourite authors ever exhibit- 
ed pictures of undying truth, and unfading joy, The 
hero, through every diſtreſsſul incident, was always 
conſtant; the heroine, however tempted or attacked, 
was always chaſte. The compariſon was mortify ing, 
the contraſt too great. She read no more. Flattery had 
alſo loſt its charm. The effuſions of her lover in the 
loft moments of dalliance, ſerved only to raiſe emo- 
tions of ſelf-relentment and of {elf-reproach. When 
he called her his angel, with a ſigh ſhe would reply, 
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« Alas! how fallen a fone!*”” Muſic afforded her a 
little pleaſure as books. Every ſoft ſonnet celebrated 
faithful Corydons and veſtal Sylvias. Drawing was 
vainly called in aid. The heauties of nature no long- 
er delighted her eye. Proſpects, animals, trees, flow- 
ers, had nothing in them now to excite admiration 
or delight. And when, to beguile the melancholy 
hour, ſhe ſtrove to imitate them, her once-ready pencil 

would loſe its wonted correctneſs, and objects ill-form- 
ed, deſigns ill. executed and diſguſting, were ſure to be 
the conſequence; and no ſooner were they drawn but 
they were torn in pieces. They were comparatively 
like her mind, deformed and diſgraceful, and therefore 
only fit to be contemned and deſtroyed. 

But this condition, however irkſome or ineligible, 
was paradiſe to what ſhe was about to prove. The 
Captain's finances began to run low: his family deſ- 
Piſed him too much to ſtrip themſelves for his accom- 
modation. His friends were all of them as extravagant 
and profligate as himſelf, and he had not abilities for 
gambling. Many were the debts he had contracted 
ſince his connection with Miſs Melmouth, not one of 
which he knew how to diſcharge; and happening to 
meet with a rich widow, who, it was apparent, be- 
held him in no very unfavourable light, he perſuad- 
ed himſelf it was equally moral and politic to make 
her purſe pay for all. 

But then there was but one way of becoming maſter 
of it. Well, and was not that a very eaſy one? His 
kind ſtars had ſaved him from that laſt of the evils, being 
ſhackled, though he had once feared no other price 
could have bought Miſs Melmouth's perſon, and he 
had a right to proſecute his intereſt whatever way it led. 

This ſophiſtry did not however reach his heart; 
that was much too callous to ſtand. in need of any de- 
ceptions or diſguiſes ; he only argued the point with 
himſelf by way of exerciſing his talents, not with the 
| leaſt view or defire to convince his reaſon, much leſs 

palliate his conduct. He therefore viſited, flattered, 
and won the lady, fearleſs and regardleſs of every con- 
; ſequence; 
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ſequence z and the poor, neglected, undone Miſs Mel- 
mouth, was the only one of all his acquaintance unap- 

riſed of his marriage. ES 

His debts were ſuddenly paid; and on a viſit or two 
which he condeſcended to honour Miſs Melmouth 
with, ſhe perceived his purſe was repleniſhed ; and ig- 
norant as ſhe was of his fortune, ſhe rejoiced in the 
idea that he had received remittances, and would be 
happier in himſelf and kinder to her than ſhe had foun 
him for ſome time; generouſly imputing all his cruel 
abſences to that account, and flattering herſelf that, as 
the cauſe was removed, the effect would ceaſe. An 
agreeable evening was, however, ſucceeded by a whole 


| week's total non- appearance of the Captain; at the 


expiration of which one of his gay friends preſented 
himſelf, and abruptly told her, he was married, and had 
left her tor ever. . | 

No language can paint the agonies ſhe was thrown 
into. Tears, fits, and the bittereſt exclamations ſuc- 


ceeded each other. The gentleman was one of thoſe 


who fancy they know the ſex. He looked upon all 
this natural diſtreſs as artifice and deceit z and there- 
fore humbly intreated her to transfer her affections to a 
more delerving obje& ; modeſtly infinuating himſelf to 
be the man. But ſhe was deaf to his eloquence, and 
the grave alone was to hide her from the world and 
herſelf. | 

The gentleman, notwithſtanding all theſe diſcourage- 
ments, ventured to repeat his viſits. He found her ill, 
and in actual want of charitable ſupplies ; for, on the 
nurſe's aſking for money, with ſtreaming eyes ſhe con- 
teſſed ſhe had not one ſhilling left; the conſequence of 
which was, that the gentleman was generous, and the 
lady, on the recovery of her health and ſpirits, grate- 
tul. Thus one departure from the line of propriety 
evermore leads to a ſecond, and the enormity of our 
conduct fails to firike, becaule it is ſoftened by pro- 
greſſion. 

Mils Melmouth's proſperity was a ſecond time of 

ort continuance. The regiment her new gallant be- 


I 2 longed 


RF 


into privacy, the was reduced to her laſt ſhilling, and 
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longed to was ordered abread, and her tears began 
again to flow; but as he had the humanity to put 


| her in poſſeſſion of a very comfortable ſum of money, 


ſhe determined to go immediately to London, and en- 
deavour to ſtop at the point ſhe had attained. 
To: London ſhe came; and the rather melancholy 


caſt of mind this ſeparation had produced, inclined her 


to enquire at a proper diſtance how her father had 
borne her elopement. That unhappy man, ſhe learned, 
was lodged in a private mad- houſe, without the ſmal- 
leſt hope of recovering his reaſon ; and in his outra- 
geous fits would inceſſantly call on his wife and 
daughter's name, till quite exhauſted, he ever relapſed 
into a ſtupor, from which it was difficult to rouſe him. 
Her brothers and ſiſters were ſcattered abroad on the 
face of the earth, among the friends her father's blame- _ 
leſs life had gained him, and his poor little effects fo 
diſpoſed of for their benefit, as ſeemed beſt to the wiſ- 
dom of their ſeveral protectors. | 

This dreadful news ſtruck forcibly on Miſs Mel- 
mouth's mind, and in an agony of unfeigned contrition 
ſhe reſolved to forſake the evil of her ways, and live as 


| ſhe knew her father would have wiſhed, had his reaſon 


been continued to him. Five whole days did ſhe per- 
ſevere in theſe gloomy and pious reſolutions : but fan- 
cying at-laſt that ſhe herſelf would alſo become inſane, 
it ſhe adhered longer to them, ſhe turned her thoughts 
to diſſipation for relief. | | 
Her firlt ſally was to the theatre, where ſhe ſoon 
made an acquaintance : another and another ſucceed- 
ded ; until diſeaſe, that concomitant of vice, marked 
her for puniſhment, and ſhe was compelled to undergo 
all the miſeries of a public cure, and public expoſure 
of her infamy. On regaining her liberty, ſhe was be- 
ond meaſure diſtreſſed how to diſpoſe of herſelf; 
anguor had taken place of the fine luſtre that once 
ſparkled in her eyes: even the loweſt wretches ſpurned 
her; and the better ranks ſhunned her from ſuppoſing 
the connection unſafe. Thus from neceſſity compelled 


had 
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had not a reſource on earth, when happily the recol- 


lection of the Magdalen-Houſe occurred to her, and 


ſhe crawled to offer herſelf as a proper object of its pro- 
tection. | 

Here ſhe was treated with tenderneſs, and accommo- 
dated with every neceſſary. Here ſhe learned by mere 
accident that her father was dead; and for the firit 
time ſince her fallen condition taſted heart-felt felicity. 

A lady, one of the patronneſles of the houſe, obſerved 
her very decent deportment, and defired ſhe might meet 
with encouragement. She was ordered to learn a few 
hymns, which having done, every one was aſtoniſhed 
at her voice and execution. That ſhe was a perſon of 
education ſoon got air; and her features, from compo- 
ſure and regular living, in ſome degree reſumed their 
wonted lovelineſs. 

The time being elapſed for her continuance in the 
houſe, the elderly lady, who had diſtinguiſhed her by 
her favour, profeſſed herſelf ready to receive her into 
hers, She accordingly emerged from her obſcurity, and 
entered with very promiſing proſpects on her new con. 
dition, 


ſung, painted, &c, and therefore conſtituted her a kind 

of ſupernumerary in her family to overlook every thing, 

and do little or nothing elſe. | 
Scarce ſix months had paſſed over her head in this 


peaceful, this reputable manner, before a little buſtle 


commenced, The Lady's nephew, who had been 
abi oad near nineteen years, was inclined to reviſit Eng- 
land, and every thing was to be ſet in order for his re- 
ception. ö 

He arrived, and ſoon beſtowed ſome polite attention 
on this pretty Magdalen; and this attention 2 
from a man of taſhion, in ſpite of herſelf, revived all 


the long-extinguzthed vanity and levity of her charac- 


ter; nor did ſhe fail to play off every allurement to 
win his attachment. 
13 ; One 


The lady diſcovered ſhe read and wrote well, played, 
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One morning that ſhe had officiouſly entered his 
ſtudy, he bade her fit down, and hear what he wiſhed 
to ſay to her with ſerious attention. 

„When I firſt beheld your face,“ ſaid he, “ I felt 
« emotions I am unable- to deſcribe; for though it 
« has neither the lovely vivacity, nor beautiful com- 
« plexion, of its likeneſs, the features and the turn of 
« countenence are the ſame. A fatal incident pre- 
« vented my obtaining that woman of my choice, and 
c“ the ſad hiſtory I have received of you forbids me 
« indulging one thought where you are concerned. I 
«© am no fanatic, though no libertine. I ever conſider- 
« ed the ſeduction of innacence as unmanly and bar. 
& barous, and a connection, except a temporary one, 
© with the ſeduced, as a reproach to the underſtanding, 
« Tell me then, oh, tell me, how heaven in its wrath 
« permitted you to debaſe its nobleſt work, and when 
c jt had given you a form ſo lovely, denied you the 


* purity of ſentiment which diſtinguiſhed the object 


« of my attachment.“ 

Miſs Melmouth was ſo confounded by the peculia- 
rity of this addreſs, that ſhe knew not how to reply. _ 
« Be explicit,“ ſaid his Lordſhip, “ nor ſuffer a 
6 falfe ſhame to deprive you of a real friend. By 
% the accompliſhments you poſſeſs, you mult have fal- 
« Jen from an eminence. Iam fo far well read in the 
« female hcart, that I can perceive you might again 
«© be won. But I have diſcovered my real character 
© to you. My diſappointments have ſteeled my 
« breaſt againſt female blandiſhments ; and you have 
& nothing to hope for from me but a ſaviour, it you are 
«© not reſolved to abandon yourſelf, ' Your ſituation 
« in this houſe is a precarious one. I know my 
© aunt's temper ; one unpleaſing act would obliterat?2 
«« the remembrance of whole years of acceptable ſer- 
« vices, and ſhe would think it more meritorious to 


„ puniſn than ſhe ever did to reward; therefore, my 


« good, unhappy girl, be explicit. I cannot behold 
ec you without compaſſion, and it ſhall be your own 
« indiſcretion if I am not rendered ſerviceable.” 110 

$ 
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Miſs Melmouth was tempted in the firſt inftance to 
have paſſed herſelt off for a creature more ſinned againſt 
than finning ; but there was a ſomewhat in his Lord- 
ſhip's countenance that told her he was not to be impo- 
{ed upon; ſhe therefore very openly communicated her 
true hiſtory, only concealing names for the ſake of her 
brothers and fitters, and her father's memory. e 
There is an air of truth and ingenuity in what you 
« have related,” replied his Lordſhip ; “ but I muſt 
« have confirmation before I can carry my deſigns 
6 into execution. I repeat, it is but too apparent, 
« notwithſtanding all your paſt ſufferings, that you 
« might again be attached, and again forſaken. Thus 
« vice ever leaves the mind open to any vicious 
« overtures, and, however new ſet for a time, in con- 
“ ſequence of mortification,, neceſſity, or other inci- 
« dental grievances, recurs to its vitiated ftate, and 
« unweaves the web of every pious refolution. Oh, 
« Mrs. Melmouth ! Mrs. Melmouth! had the reſem- 
66 blance between this young woman and you held 
« good in mind as well as perſon, I might yet have 
„ been tolerably happy.” ; 
„ What have you ſaid, my Lord | what name have 
% you pronounced? Alas!” (falling at his feet) “ be- 
« hold in me the eldeſt child of that worthy mother; 
©« a child that has murdered the huſband of her ten- E. 
&« dereſt affect ions; a parricide, a ſtrumpet, an aban- 3 
© doned wretch ! 
© Riſe,” ſaid my lord? * and endeavour to compoſe 
« yourſelf. - Oh, how does this diſcovery tear open 
« the wounds of my heart! That moſt aimable woman, 
% J have long ſince heard, is no more. On her account I 
6 gquitted, and on her account prolonged my abſen ce from 
* a country which, on her death, had no charms for me. | 
L am no returned; good heavens ! for what? To tre l 
« her contaminated child, the child of her chaſte but L 
% will not reproach; I lee you are affected: be paci- 
« fied; be comforted ; there is a wonderful chain in, 
human events. Your orphan brothers and lifters 
* 6 ſhall be my care, the children of my adoption; ai d, 
4 | „ unleis 
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« unleſs you ſuffer vice again to take hold of you, 
« you ſhall, never experience another diſtreſs. And 
« now, Fanny, leave me; leave me to my recollection, 
& and revolve in your mind what ſituat ion (I mean a 
« private one) will be moſt agreeable to you; but bid 
44 a final farewell to mankind. You never can form 
c an honourable connection, and I will not be acceſſa- 
& ry to your bringing pollution to any man's arms. 
© A life of contrition, of retirement, can alone be a 
6 life of happineſs to one circumſtanced as you are. 
« Let this conviction fink deep in your mind; for 
F your future days muſt be regulated by its dictates, 
«© Had you been virtuous, affluence, ſplendor, title, 
cc had awaited you; but you have carved your own 
& deſtiny, and your belt merit now will be humble 
& and contented ſubmiſſion.” x | 

His Lordſhip's prediction was right: her ſituation 
was precarious, An officious ſervant had overheard a 
part of the converſation that had paſſed between him 
and Miſs Melmouth, and directly carried it to his lady. 
Her fears for her nephew determined her to get rid of 
ſo dangerous a perſon before it was too late; as ſhe 
Judged, from the imperfe& account ſhe had heard, that 
ſome improper connection was forming between them. 
She was therefore diſmiſſed ; but a pretended, not the 
real cauſe, was aſſigned for that diſmiſſion; and ſhe 
looked up to his Lordſhip for his promiſed protection. 
He did not deceive her, but ſettled a ſmall but compe- 
tent annuity upon her, and ſent her into Berkſhire, to 
a farm of one of his tenants, the occupier of which, 
an honeſt induſtrious man, maintained himſelf. and fa- 
mily (a wife and three children) with credit and repu- 
tion. Here ſhe enjoyed, in a peaceful retirement, that 
happy tranquillity that the buſtle of the world had 


never afforded, and which ſhe had been an utter 


ſtranger to from the moment of her defection from 
virtue. 6 


— 
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CLEORA, 


WII TCHED indeed is the ſtate of thoſe who poſ- 

leſs great abilities, whoſe examples might do ho- 
nour to the cauſe of religion, but whole diſpoſitions 
are ſo much depraved, that they prefer the ways of 
vice to the delightful paths of virtue. The one leads 
to miſery and to ruin; the other to felicity in this 
world, and in that which is to come. Experience daily 
ſhews that this refleftion, however dreadful, is, alas! 
too true: it is no uncommon thing to fee ingenuity 
allied with infamy, and an excellent education tending 
to ſubvert the nobleſt precepts of morality. 

Cleora was deſcended from an ancient and honourable 
family. Nature had endowed her with an uncommon 
underftanding, and no expence was ſpared in forming 
her for ſociety, She was a perfe& miſtreſs of every 
polite accompliſhment z and her manners were ſuch, 
that ſhe ſeemed formed to ſhine in the circles of nobi- 
lity ; yet, notwithſtanding her natural good ſenſe, not- 
withſtanding her excellent education, her mind was de+ 
formed by vice. She fell a victim to her irregular paſ- 
ſions; and thoſe talents which ſhould have made her an 
ornament, rendered her © peſt of ſociety. Impatience 
under reſtraint was the firſt ſtep that led her to depra- 
vity. She eloped from a boarding-ſchool with a man 
whom. ſhe never loved, and was to him united in the 
moſt ſacred ties, for no other reaſon than to be freed 
from the ir kſomeneſs of confinement.” A connection 
like this, when not founded on that firm baſis mutual 
eitcem, 1s leldom laſting. United as ſhe was to a man 
whom ſhe thought her inferior, and whom, in a ſhort 
time, ſhe both deſpiſed and deteſted; who met her in- 
difference with negle&, and fhewed but little concern 
for her fruitleſs and unavailing complaints the impro- 
priety of her conduct now ſtared her in the face; ſhe 
repented of her folly when it was too late to remedy it; 
her diſquietude ſoon became viſible to the world, _ 

| e 
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ſhe imprudently took no care to conceal it, but on every 
occaſion was ſure to exclaim againtt her huſband, 
This behaviour rendered her remarkable, and gathered 
about her a number of thoſe diſgraces to human na- 
ture who call themſelves men of gallantry, whoſe great- 
eſt boaſt is the number of families whoſe peace they 
| have deſtroyed, and the number of parents whole hearts 
they have broken. She was pleaſed with their atten- 
tions, and they in time became her conſtant compa. . 
nions. At length a youth of fortune, pleaſed with 
her perſon, and hearing of her ſituation, prevailed on 
her to leave her huſband, His deſires were ſoon ſatia- 
ted, he became tired with the incumbrance, and in a 
ſhort time left her to infamy and ruin. It is needleſs 
to dwell any longer on this melancholy part of her 
life; ſuffice it to ſay, that as her ſituation became more 
deſperate, ſo her mind became more and more + lady 
ed, till, loſt to every ſocial virtue, ſhe wandered ne- 
glected and abandoned in the horrid paths of common 
proſtitution, Thus fell a woman who would have 
done honour to any ſtation of life, but whoſe mind was 
ſo much depraved, that her extraordinary talents proved 
rather a curſe than a bleſſing. Had ſhe been guided by 
reaſon, what a-bleſſing ſhe would have been to ſociety ! 
Had ſhe but been virtuous, how happy would have been 
the man who poſſeſſed ſo invaluable a treaſure ! But, on 
the contrary, as ſhe proved vicious, ſhe was a diſgrace 
to ſociety, and a thorn in the ſide of the man who was 
ſo truly unfortunate as to be her huſband, 
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THE DYING PROSTITUTE, 


AN ELEGY. 


| WII o' er the mis'ries of a wretched maid, 


Who facrific'd to man her health and fame; 
Who ſelove, and truth, and truſt were all repaid 
Buy want and woe, diſeaſe and endleſs ſhame, 


Curſe not the poor loſt wretch, who ev'ry ill 
That proud unfeeling man can heap, ſuſtains; 


Sure ſheenough is curſt, o'er whom his will, 


Inflam'd by brutal paſſion, boundleſs reigns, 


Spurn not my fainting body from your door, 
Here let me reſt my weary weeping head; 

No greater mercy would my wants implore, 
My ſorrows ſoon ſhall lay me with the dead. 


Who now beholds, but loaths my faded face, 

So wan and fallow, chang'd with fin and care? 
Or who can any former beauty trace 

In eyes fo ſunk with famine and deſpair ? 


That J was virtuous once, and beauteous too, 


And free from envious tongues my ſpotleſs fame: 
Theſe but torment, theſe but my tears renew, 
Theſe aggravate my preſent guilt and ſhame, 


Expell'd by all, enforc'd by pining want, 


I've wept and wander'd many a midnight hour; 
Implor'd a pittance Luft would ſeldom grant, 
Or ſought a ſhelter from the driving ſliow'r, 


Oft as IT rov'd, while beat the wint'ry ſtorm, 
Unknowing what to ſeek, or where to ſtray, 
To gain relief, entic'd each hideous form 
Each niucous form contemptuous turn'd aways 


Where 
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Where were my virgin honours, virgin charms ? 
Oh ! whither fled the pride I once maintain'd ? 

Or where the youths that woo'd me to their arms ? 
Or where the triumphs which my beauty gain'd ? 


Ah! ſay, inſidious Damon! Monſter ! where? 
What glory haſt thou gain'd by my defeat? 

Art thou more happy for that I'm leſs fair? 
Or blocm thy laurels o'er my winding ſheet ? 


The End. 
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